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Beer TRUST AND EMPLOYES. 


By WILLIAM J. MULLEN. 


WENTY-ONE packing company of- 


ficials and five of the corporations 
with which they are identified were 
indicted by the federal grand jury. 

Seventeen of the number, including the 
half dozen millionaires who control the 
meat supply of a large portion of the world, 
were indicted for organizing a commercial 
conspiracy, which resulted in increasing 
the cost of the meat to the consumer. To- 
gether with the company they represent, 
they are charged with conspiring to re- 
strain trade and commerce, and to monopo- 
lize the meat product in violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law of 1890. The re- 
maining four officials are employes of the 
Schwarzschild & Sulzberger Packing Com- 
pany, who are indicted for conspiring to 
secure rebate from various railways in con- 
nection with the shipment of meat. 

In the event of conviction an individual 
is subject to a fine of $5,000 or imprison- 
ment one year in the county jail, or both, 
on each account. In the case of a corpora- 
tion only the fine applies. Of course, a cor- 
poration could not be put in prison. 

Conviction of any or all of the four men 
charged with rebating involves fines of not 
less than $1,000, nor more than $20,000 on 
each account. 


The beef trust is unlimited in power and 
resources; it igngres the courts, the legisla- 
ture, and the government; it makes prices 
in the Argentine Republic and in London. 
It visits with its influence every table of 
the United States and extorts tributes in 
high prices three times daily, and further, 
it collects tribute from tables in foreign 
lands, and acts as though no power can 
stop it. 

The beef trust has the railroads on their 
knees, handing over rebates on private car 
charges at the trust’s dictation ; further, it 
owns many steam and electric railroads and 
is reaching out fcr more. 

The producers of the west feel its strong 
arm, the cotton growers of Georgia its dic- 
tation, the fruit growers of Colorado its 
mastership, and the price of fruits of Cali- 
fornia is made by it. Furthermore, the 
butchers and merchants of the east must 
sell all these products at the price this all- 
influential power marks them. And no one 
dare say them nay. 

This great power, the American beef 
trust, it isestimated, will receive $25 ,000,000 
this year in rebates from the different rail- 
roads of our free land. There is, however, 
another thing rumored which is sad and 
alarming, and it is this: ‘‘So great is the 
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terror it (the beef trust) inspires in some 
quarters that citizens under the constitu- 
tional guarantee of freedom do not dare, 
even in the privacy of their offices or homes, 
to speak a word that this power would not 
approve. Multi-millionaires, railroad mag- 
nates, and captains of industry quail before 
it.’’ That, indeed, is very sad—that is a 
blow against liberty, and it is to be hoped 
these quailing gentlemen will find their 
tongues and cry out if they are displeased. 

A thousand battles have been fought and 
won for liberty, and no man in America 
should be tongue-tied through fear. This is 
the land of free speech, and every one 
should exercise his privilege and speak the 
truth for liberty, purity, honesty, and 
freedom. 

Unless the indictments have the desired 
effect, one can not discover by the method 
now in vogue that the greed of this gigantic 
corporation will ever become satiated. It 
continually wants more; it reaches out for 
new territory, new produce, new avenues 
for bringing in more wealth. Its influence 
is growing,-and its dictation is becoming 
rapidly unbearable. Still, its stride is on- 
ward, calling for more influence, more 
money, more industries, more of itself. 

In studying the growth of the meat busi- 
ness the student finds that it at first fol- 
lowed along natural lines of development, 
and not until it obtained gigantic propor- 
tions did it begin to grow unruly and tyran- 
nical. 

In 1874 the number of cattle slaughtered 
in Chicago was 21,712; in 1890 the number 
was 2,206,185. The refrigerator-car in 1880 
was an acknowledged success, and the re- 
frigerator-car is the main factor which 
brought the beef trust into being. With 
the refrigerator-car time and space were 
annihilated. Meats and produce could as 
safely be shipped in July as in January, 
and as securely from California as they 
could from an immediate potato patch. The 
various products offered no difficulties. 
Dairy foods were brought to market fresh 
and sweet as were the fruit and vegetable 
products. Dressed meat could be laid down 
in any part of the world in perfect condition. 
The refrigerator-car did the business and 
turned over the world, as one great harvest 
field, to the meat magnates. 

Between 1880 and 1883 the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad built 
two lines to Missouri river points, Omaha 











and Kansas City. Mr. P. D. Armour was a 
director in the railroad and also held a 
powerful interest in the meat industry, 
with his hand, figuratively, on the lever of 
the engine that moved the refrigerator- 
cars. On the plea of securing a generous 
amount of business for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railroad at its two 
new Missouri river points, Omaha and 
Kansas City, Mr. Armour induced the rail- 
road to pay the packers mileage for the use 
of their refrigerator-cars; the railroad, in 
order to secure the business, did so, and the 
refrigerator-car was fully established from 
that moment with all its powers. 

From east and west, north and south 
the refrigerator-car brought mileage into 
the coffers of the meat industry. Thence- 
forth all railroads had to pay refrigerator- 
car mileage or get none of the great stock- 
yard business. Not a field was left intact; 
the refrigerator-car tapped every section of 
the country. Melons were carried from 
Indiana to Oregon, and oranges from Cali- 
fornia to New York. The refrigerator-cars 
earned mileage for the gentlemen conduct- 
ing the meat business at every turn of the 
wheels, coming and going. 

The refrigerator-car is an ice consumer. 
The meat magnates quickly saw a source of 
revenue in the ice business and immediately 
took steps to secure it. 

Up to this point of development the 
heads of the meat industry apparently fol- 
lowed logical, legitimate lines of spreading 
and enlarging their business. 

The refrigerator-car came out of their 
brain power ; every section of the country 
fell to their use the minute the refrigerator- 
car stood completed; and every product, 
meat, fruit, vegetable and dairy foods, came 
under their control. Why should they not 
commence operating such a gigantic field, 
the whole United States, with the addition 
of foreign markets? The field lay smiling 
before them, ready to be plucked. Would 
not the best of men exercise their ability to 
gather the harvest coming through their 
own achievement? Thus far the heads of 
the meat industry obeyed natural laws of 
development, but here it stopped. In 1900, 
their power began to intoxicate them. 

Fifty-four thousand refrigerator-cars are 
in daily operation, and the vast majority of 
them belong to the beef trust. When others 
than the beef trust wish to ship dairy 
products, fruits, or vegetables from any 
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patt of the United States, they are obliged 
to ship in the beef trust’s refrigerator-cars; 
principally because there are no other 
refrigerators, and, also, because the beef 
trust demands that the railroad companies 
require their shippers to use the trust’s 
cars, because when the trust’s cars are used 
they earn mileage and icing charges for the 
trust. Were a railroad to refuse the beef 
trust its demand of using their cars, that 
railroad would lose the trust’s business, 
which would make such a deficit in revenue 
that the managing employes would be dis- 
charged for help which would be more 
obedient to the beef trust’s demands. 

Weare all liable, like an ancient monarch, 
to go too far, which the indictments hold- 
ing against these gentlemen prove. The 
beef trust sometimes charges more for icing 
a car than the freight charges amount to. 

The beef trust demands, also, that the 
railroad companies keep the trust’s cars 
moving at the loss of the other freight cars, 
so the trust’s cars will be rolling up mile- 
age earnings. Furthermore, the railroad 
companies are required to keep the trust 
posted on all shipments of freight. In ex- 
treme instances, when the beef trust learns 
of a small competitor shipping a carload of 
fruits or vegetables to a certain point for 
sale, it runs a few cars of its own containing 
the same products to the same market, and 
when the small competitor arrives with his 
little merchandise he finds the market 
glutted with the trust’s goods, which beat 
him tothe market because of its large num- 
ber of distributing points. 

The indictments brought by the federal 
grand jury, it is hoped, will be potent. 
However, it will be difficult to punish those 
indicted, because able legal talent can be 
employed, and if the indicted are found 
guilty, a few thousand dollars as a fine to 
them is so inconsiderable that they will 
scarcely be able to realize that they have 
been rebuked. 

The men at the head of those giant cor- 
porations are men of business principles. 
They are men who are victims of their en- 
terprise. They work night and day to 
further their interests, and yet, if they 
were obliged to spend their vast hoard as 
other men spend their money, their lives 
would be burdened in running from grocer 
to clothier and back again, with their 
pockets bursting trying to reduce their vast 
wealth. And still they want more. 
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The tree is a victim to growth. It must 
grow. The reason it does not rise as high 
as the mountains is because it has ex- 
hausted the vitality of the soil at its roots, 
or probably it never would stop growing. 
The tree, however, does not get all the 
vitality of the soil, for there are other 
growths surrounding it which secure their 
share of the soil’s vitality, and thereby 
hinder the tree from developing into a 
monster. The tree itself did not stipulate 
its own size. It was conditions surrounding 
it which made that normal state assured. 

Every employe who works for the beef 
trust, the oil trust, the railroad combina- 
tions, and all other business concerns should 
demand such wages as will warrant him 
a comfortable living. To accomplish this, 
he will have to join an organization of 
workers, who will demand a wage adequate 
to the condition he finds himself surrounded 
with. 

Any man has a right to exercise his full 
ability, and if we privilege him to rise to 
such gigantic proportions that he can force 
us into stupor, the fault is ours. 

Nature obtains equilibrium by placing 
force against force. Some other force must 
be brought to counteract the force of trusts 
and monopolies. What greater force than 
that of the employes, who, indeed, created 
the great commercial giant through their 
collective efforts? 

The error seems to lie in the employes 
failing to secure just wages and proper 
conditions, for, if their wages had been 
adequate, they would have reduced the 
profits of the trust to such a degree that 
it could not roll up such wealth that now 
is dominating our land. Besides, the money 
given to the employes would go into the 
rearing of their families, who, as a result, 
would be better housed, clothed, and edu- 
cated, all of which would result in rearing 
splendid, intelligent citizens. And inas- 
much as the law of a people is a manifesta- 
tion of their intelligence, it is fair to pre- 
sume that the mental culture would make 
law and order quite perfect, and, thereby, 
create a desirable intellectual state among 
the masses. 

These trusts have been attacking pro- 
ducers. They have made the prices of 
cattle on the prairies; the price of cotton in 
the fields; they have set the prices on the 
fruits in California, and have named the 
value of the produce in Colorado. Is there 
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no hope for the producer? If all workmen 
demand by a united front such wages as 
will give each acomfortable living, then the 
giant corporations will not have that vast 
wealth that can spread their pernicious 
influence and control forces to the making 
and the unmaking of the majority of homes 
of the United States. 

The immense profits will not be hoarded; 
they will be given out and spent by the 
employes in a thousand different channels. 
The normal industrial state will return, and 
peace and even prosperity will be given to 
all. 

One may say make a law; that is very 
good—much is hoped from the courts; but 
there are laws in Turkey and Russia and 
here too, but how enforced? The people’s 
daily life must be the law, the law of just- 
ness. The right is in a people’s success 
and freedom, and unless success and free- 
dom attend our lives in such a way that our 
action emphasizes the law, then the law 
becomes sterile, like an acre of ground that 
is not fertilized and cultivated. 

When highly developed there is that feel- 
ing innate in a human creature that makes 
him put forth his best efforts or else be- 


come unhappy. We have the inventor 
working day and night to bring his idea to 
perfection, and the thinker constantly try- 
ing to solve problems; the money getter is 
no different. He, too, is constantly at work, 
and when he will be met by the opposing 
force, like the tree in the forest that can 
get only a normal quantity of vitality, he, 
too, will become normal and satisfied. But 
while he works and conquers, his strength 
augments, and no limit apparently confronts 
him. 

The time is not far distant when colleges, 
schools, pulpits, the press, and business 
men will realize the necessity of checking 
giant monopolies by endorsing labor or- 
ganizations, which can be the only sane and 
effective opposing force which can hold in- 
dustry to the normal. 

Our country can flourish only as it has 
strong, well-fed, intelligent people to sus- 
tain it. It isthe duty of the press, pul- 
pit, schools, and colleges to voice the 
sentiments which will require each person 
to be paid just wages, so that he may enjoy 
contentment and education, and be filled 
with patriotism and love for all that is good 
and noble. 





TRADE UNIONISM 


By LizzIE 


T SHOULD be self-evident that in 
trade unionism the toiler finds his 
only hope and security while we live 
under the commercial system which 

reigns today. Sugar coat it as we may, 
labor is today a commodity, and the capi- 
talist goes into the market and buys it as 
cheaply as it can be purchased. So there 
seems to be no limit to the lowering of 
wages were there no preventing forces. 
Men’s very necessities compel them to com- 
pete with one another until the very lowest 
possible living price is reached. The fact 
that a man has a wife and several chil- 
dren does not always urge him on to de- 
mand higher wages in order to support 
them. He is, indeed, more helpless than 
the single man. He dare not be idle; his 
family will starve, and so he is compelled 
to beg for a chance to work at any price; 
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consequently the single man is often dis- 
charged to make room for the married man 
whose family’s needs drive him to work for 
less 

The one man who refuses to work unless 
he is better paid can accomplish but little, 
but a hundred men doing the same thing at 
the same time can bring about wonderful 
results. The force they wield is something 
that must be reckoned with Combination 
is the workingman’s only weapon against 
the encroachments of well-entrenched cap- 
ital. 

The struggles between the two forces 
have been many and bitter. Great suffer- 
ing, deep enmities, hunger, despair have 
resulted from these combats, and because of 
this it is said trade unions are wrong and 
should be destroyed. But struggles are 
never pleasant things. Must we then 
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supinely submit to any wrong that is offered 
us? It is often a choice between ‘‘ peace at 
any price’’ and ‘‘the hell of war.’’ Who 
would purchase quiet at the price of liberty? 
Not the modern, civilized, aspiring work- 
ingman who is America’s best citizen. 

Combination for self-defense and security 
is the first lesson of the freed wage-earner. 
It has not been an easy lesson. The primi- 
tive type of man could hunt and fish as an 
individual; could even build a_ shelter 
alone and prepare the skins of animals 
for clothing. Association was not then so 
much a necessity in times of peace as a 
pleasure. Danger from wild animals, human 
enemies, the rage of the elements urged 
them to combine for self-defense, but in 
peaceful, productive labor each man could 
work and protect himself alone. But then, 
no one disputed his right to all he pro- 
duced ; if any one did, it was equivalent to 
a declaration of war. As labor became more 
complicated, requiring more tools and more 
complex arrangements, laborers became 
diversified and classes sprang up. Combi- 
nation for mutual security and defense be- 
came a necessity. The trade union or guild 
is a very ancient affair, and even yet the 
lesson is not universally learned. 

The combination cf many trade unions 
into one organization for the good of all is 
a more modern movement, and one that has 
made progress with some difficulty. Many 
obstacles have been in a manner overcome 
by the American Federation of Labor in 
this country, and the task has been a 
most gigantic one. In the last twenty-five 
years the change has been marvelous. We 
have had to deal with laborers from 
every country on the globe, speaking all 
languages, possessing thousands of varying 
prejudices, customs, tastes, and supersti- 
tions; they have been stupidly selfish, stub- 
bornly selfish, piggishly selfish, blindly 
selfish, and through that very selfishness 
have stood in their own way; and they have 
been more or less steeped in ignorance and 
servility. But such have been caught, 
taught, trained, pulled, and. pushed into 
something like order, and the first prin- 
ciples of mutual combination for the interest 
of all has seeped into their understandings. 
Today the workingmen of America are 
generally intelligent and well informed. 
They are far from being perfect and from 
really comprehending their own rights; 
they have not thoroughly imbibed the 
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principle of loyalty to one another, and 
they are not cool and calm and suave and 
polite at all times, as are some employers 
even while deceiving and wronging them. 

Every workingman knows something 
about the ‘‘ union,’’ and he knows that he 
must hold some relation to it, either that of 
mutual support or of direct antagonism; 
and every worker, from the humblest to 
the highest in position, is better off for the 
existence of the ‘‘union.’’ The poorest 
toiler receives more for his labor than he 
would have done but for the ‘‘union.’’ He 
may have denounced the trade organiza- 
tions with scorn; he may have called them 
‘*tyrannical’’ and declared his independ- 
ence of them by ‘‘ working where and when 
and how he pleased;’’ but, nevertheless, he 
has profited by them, and but for their 
hardly-earned victories he would be no bet- 
ter situated than the Chinese coolie, work- 
ing 10 hours a day for two cents. 

The most noticeable strides have been 
made in the ranks of women workers. 
Twenty-five years ago women had just 
emerged from the seclusion and work of 
home. Following the trend of production 
from the spinning wheel and hand loom, 
the kitchen bake oven and the homely 
needle, to the great, fast-speeding wheels of 
factories and mills, woman developed from 
the home maker and worker to the wage- 
earner. She became part of an army, and 
her work was but bits of a great whole; 
and yet she seemed fora long time ignorant 
of the great outward movement and of its 
importance. 

Today the wage-working women of all 
the large cities are well organized. They 
are better paid and health conditions are 
better looked after than of yore, and in 
case of personal wrong the woman has not 
a losing battle to fight alone—a great and 
powerful body stands behind her to protect. 
Children, too, are looked after and, in a 
measure, kept out of the mills and shops 
until they are somewhat matured. Of 
course there are many wrongs and dire 
eviis yet, but the good work is going on. 
The principles of co-operation are generally 
recognized as beneficial, and a wider spirit 
of unselfishness is permeating the ranks of 
working people. While realizing the neces- 
sity of energetic work in the future, we 
have great reason to congratulate our- 
selves on what has already been accom- 


plished. 





RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 


A STRIKE OF THE UNSKILLED. 


By MARTHA S, BENSLEY. 


F THERE is one thing more than an- 
other that the Russian uprising 
proves, it is that a union of unskilled 
laborers is possible and effective. 

The city workers, who are, of course, the 
skilled laborers, are well organized in 
trade unions, and include many doctors, 
lawyers, and government employes whom 
we are not accustomed to call laborers in 
this country. They are a strong and intelli- 
gent class, but make up only about 10 per 
cent of the population. Then, too, nine out 
of 10 of them are peasant born, and many 
work in the cities only during the winter 
and return to the country during the sum- 
mer. They are peasants at heart, and are 
one in feeling with the great unskilled agri- 
cultural population, which makes up 90 
per cent of the Russian people. 

The cry of the peasant is, ‘‘land and 
liberty,’’ while the workers of the towns de- 
mand political rights and better pay. More 
land to the peasant means more food, more 
clothes, a chance for education, and a pos- 
sibility of leisure. Political rights mean 
these same things for the city workers. 
Both classes are seeking food, clothing, and 
comforts, each in their own way. 

The great mass of the army, too, is a part 
of the peasantry. There are two classes in 
the army—the Cossacks and the Russians 
themselves. The Cossacks are a military 
class. Their trade is war; they follow it 
from choice, and they are still loyal to the 
Czar, their employer. The great mass of 
the army, however, made up of the same 
unskilled agricultural laborers, serves the 
Czar against its will. It isa conscript army, 
each member of which is looking forward 
to the day when he will be allowed to re- 
turn to his home in the country. In an in- 
terview with our Geneva correspondent, 
Prince Hilkoff says that this is the first 
time a ruler has ever tried to fight his own 
people with an army conscripted from them- 
selves, and the Czar is finding out that this 


can not be done, for the soldiers who are 
also members of various labor unions, 
peasant organizations, and propaganda 
societies, will not fire on the people whom 
they were drafted, not to attack, but to 
protect. Everywhere the soldiers are 
mutinying and refusing to fight against 
their own cause, in spite of the fact that 
the Czar is reviewing them personally and 
urging them to be loyal. 

These city workers and the army, where 
the disturbances began, are in reality but 
parts of the great unskilled peasantry. The 
city workers are divided from it only dur- 
ing the time they spend in the cities and 
the soldiers only during the time they spend 
in the army. The city workers bring back 
to their peasant neighborsa knowledge of 
political affairs, and the returning soldiers 
bring back a knowledge of and training 
in war. Our St. Petersburg correspondent 
says: 

It is probable that the general strike will be put 
down with seas of blood in the great centers where 
the Cossacks are gathered, but it will succeed in 
some of the outlying districts, especially in the 
Balkan Provinces, Poland, Finland, The Caucasus, 
and Siberia. The peasants will not be able to take 
advantage of their victories until the roads open in 
the spring, but then they will seize the land. 

Our Geneva correspondent confirms this 
by saying that it is the greatest crop failure 
on record, due partly to the fact that all 
the young men are drafted for war and most 
of the horses seized for cavalry purposes. 
The peasants have neither money nor grain 
to last them beyond February, and by that 
time they will rise all over Russia and 
seize the food which is stored before their 
eyes in the barns of the land-owners, and 
the land which has produced it. So, although 
the government will succeed in putting 
down the skilled unionists in the great 
cities, it can not put down the great union 
of its unskilled population—the rising of 
nine-tenths of the people of Russia. 
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BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 


By THOMAS REECE. 


ILFORD, Essex, ENG. 
February 5, 1906. 

HE last year may be looked upon 

as just a time of lying fallow. The 

Taff-Vale decision of the law courts 

and the House of Lords was re- 

garded as having struck a severe blow at 

the very basis of British trade unionism, 

and it was felt that some new device was 

necessary if our unions were not to become 

mere emasculations of their former militant 
selves. 

So arose that feature of modern union 
progress which so particularly struck the 
delegates from the American Federation of 
Labor to the last British Trade Union Con- 
gress in England, the tendency towards 
political action. The general election, which 
has just been concluded, comes as an ex- 
cellent rounding off of their report to the 
Pittsburg convention. 

It should not be thought that the en- 
deavor to utilize the labor vote through the 
trade union, at this Parliamentary election, 
is any confession of disbelief in the effi- 
ciency of the trade union asa great eco- 
nomic worker. All through the electoral 
campaign trade union organizers, in their 
various industries, are busily engaged in 
opening fresh branches and everywhere 
preaching the gospel of good trade union 
organization. 

At the same time, the conviction, which 
had been steadily growing for years, that 
Parliamentary action was the quickest way 
of remedying certain special troubles, sud- 
denly came toa head. Asa result, the la- 
bor group enters the House of Commons 
some fifty strong. About thirty-five of the 
members are the candidates endorsed by the 
Labor Representation Committee. 

The labor group is not a revolutionary 
or socialistic one, though occasionally 
members of it may hold some advanced 
economic ideas. It has been elected really 
on a practical programme, and all action is 
subordinated to what it regards as immedi- 
ately useful measures. 

For example, there is the Trades Dis- 
pute Bill, which should remedy the condi- 
tion of affairs created by the Taff-Vale de- 
cision. Union funds would be protected 
by this from raiding by hostile employers 


of labor. Its object, also, is to make the 
law of conspiracy and picketing clear. The 
Liberal government is already practically 
pledged to push this measure forward, and 
its enactment may be expected in the first 
session of the new Parliament, the session 
beginning in the middle of February. 

Second in importance to this comes the 
radical amendment of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. This measure—passed orig- 
inally by a Conservative government—was 
so mauled about in committee that it has 
become mainly a factor in general for the 
production of litigation. It is declared to 
be in want of broadening and simplification. 
It is asserted that all workers, of whatever 
trade or category, should be included within 
its sphere of operation, and the scale of pay- 
ment to those injured should be increased. 
Besides this the desire of the organized 
workmen and workwomen is for the abso- 
lute sweeping away of all the multitude 
of conflicting and harassing little clauses 
which so limit the benefit of the act. These 
clauses have been so obscured that the law 
courts have had to pronounce upon the 
wording of the act a whole library of judi- 
cial interpretations thereof, which stand as 
precedents and are referred to more fre- 
quently than the act itself. 

Of course, the unemployed question is 
also one of the matters specially laid down 
in the labor candidates’ programmes, and 
one which they may be expected to attempt 
to secure a hearing for upon the floor of the 
House. An Unemployed Act exists in this 
country passed by the late government, but 
owing to no provisions having been made 
for its financing, it remains a dead letter 
practically. The trade unionist Parli 
mentary body will insist upon the provision 
of funds for putting the act into proper 
operation. 

Many of the members of the new labor 
groupare known tothe American trades un- 
ionists. Thecandidature of Isaac Mitchell, 
however, at Darlington, failed, owing to 
the heavy local influence of his opponent, a 
wealthy capitalist. There are many of us 
who think that Isaac Mitchell’s services as 
Secretary to the General Federation of La- 
bor are too valuable to be lightly bartered 
for Parliamentary honors. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


JUDGE We have already referred to the sickening hypocrisy of 
HOLDOM'S many of the critics, censors and self-appointed advisers of 
INJUNCTION organized labor. We have shown how little honesty and 
FRENZY. truth there are in the writings and mouthings on the subject 
of labor’s ‘‘obedience to law.’’ Recent performances by certain plutocratic 
Dogberries, who would have labor believe that they represent law, justice, 
and equity, require some additional comment on the subject. 

Labor is told in and out of season by thousands of editorial writers, 
orators, and judges that no fault would be found with unions and union 
effort to improve industrial conditions if all strikes were peaceable, and if 
violence, compulsion of non-union men, intimidation, and the like, were 
unknown in labor disputes. ‘‘ What we object to as wrong, outrageous, in- 
tolerable,’’ say these gentry, ‘‘is lawlessness,’’ and by lawlessness, they 
tell us further, they mean ‘‘slugging,’’ threats of personal injury, and 
similar offenses. 

Let us test the sincerity of these protestations once more by asking 


what their attitude has been toward the printers’ strike for an eight hour 
day. Has that strike been lawless, characterized by any form of violence? 
This is what the New York Suz has said about it (and is as true as it was 
when the lines were written): 


A Model Strike. 

So far in its history the strike of union printers against the book and job offices in 
New York City has differed in one important particular from many previous contests of 
a similar nature, in that it has been free from violence and outrage. The union men, 
exercising their undoubted right to quit work, walked out of their employers’ shops over 
a weekago. Since then the employers have borne public testimony to the good order 
observed by their former workmen and the absence from their campaign of violations of 
the law. 

Too often a strike means bludgeonings, sandbaggings, attempts at arson, the dis- 
tribution of explosives, and similar terrifying tactics. The printers’ struggle of 1906 
sees the adoption of no such measures, in its early stages at least, and witnesses the use 
of proper arguments, offers of better treatment and the like, to induce support and win 
recruits 

A leading Chicago newspaper, the Record-Herald, in mentioning the 


New York tribute to the legal and pacific character of the printers’ strike 
in that city, took occasion to say that in Chicago, too, there has been no 
lawlessness in connection with the printers’ strike. From no city in the 
country has there come a complaint against the striking printers that they 
are guilty of violence or intimidation 

Yet it is in connection with this legal and well-conducted strike that a 
Chicago judge named Holdom has issued one of the most monstrous and 
tyrannical injunctions known to the most plutocratic of legal sophists. It 
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is for alleged violation of this asinine injunction that Holdom had the impu- 
dence to sentence two officers of the Chicago Typographical Union, Messrs. 
Wright and Bessette, to jail for contempt. 

What was the ‘‘contempt’’ of these defendants? As Mr. Wright 
truthfully said: ‘‘ It was an utter impossibility to obey the injunction in all 
its details, because to do so would mean the disbanding of the union.’’ 

The injunction violated every fundamental right of citizenship. It 
prohibited not only peaceable picketing, but any moral suasion whatever, 
and even any lawful attempt by the printers to induce non-union printers to 
join the union. 

This worse than Russiaa order was issued in the name of law and 
equity. Holdom had the hardihood to say in passing judgment that he 
was ‘‘merely the instrument of the law.’’ 

Of what law? Not of any law ever enacted by an American legisla- 
ture. He was the instrument of law framed in plutocratic offices and 
clubs, based on shameless perversion of equity principles and violent mis- 
construction of so-called precedents. 

Such ‘‘law’’ no self-respecting ‘‘defendant’’ will obey fof a moment. 
Judicial usurpation and anarchy are not ‘‘law,’’ and American labor is too 
intelligent and courageous to submit to the ‘‘law’’ as laid down by bigoted 
or ignorant tools of plutocracy. 

But what have the ‘‘obey the law’’ moralists had to say concerning 
the Holdom performances? Have they very gently told him he was going 
too far, that he abused his power and thereby was bringing the law into 
discredit? Have they asked him how he expected to teach obedience 
to law by creating offenses not known to the law and punishing for 
contempt men who had done nothing wrong, nothing legally or morally 
reprehensible ? 

No, the censors of union labor have had nothing to say. Their 
silence has been profound. They lacked the elementary honesty, or the 
courage, to offer the mildest objection to the Holdom sort of injunctions, 
even when issued in connection with a ‘‘model’’ strike. The sincerity and 
value of their advice to labor, of their appeals to law and equal rights, will 
be thoroughly appreciated by impartial men. 

In view of the Holdomist absurdities palmed off as *‘law,’’ it is well 
to quote here a recent decision of the Supreme Court of Indiana in one 
injunction case, where it had been attempted to prevent a whole union 
from peaceably picketing, persuading employes to join strikers, or other- 
wise ‘‘ weaning ’’ them from certain employers. The court refused to enjoin 
any one who was not a rowdy and disturber of the peace, and used the 
following language: 


oe ” 


It is generally conceded in this country and in England that workmen, when free 
from contract obligations, may not only themselves, singly and in combination, cease to 
work for any employer, but may also, as a means of accomplishing a legitimate purpose, 
use all lawful and peaceful means to induce others to quit or refuse employment. The 
law, having granted workmen the right to strike to secure better conditions from their 
employers, grants them also the use of those means and agencies, not inconsistent with 
the rights of others, that are necessary to make the strike effective. 

This embraces the right to support their contest by argument, persuasion, and such 
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favors and accommodations as they have within their control. The law will not deprive 
endeavor and energy of their just reward when exercised for a legitimate purpose and 
in a legitimate manner. So, in a contest between capital and labor, on the one hand, to 
secure higher wages, and on the other to resist it, argument and persuasion to win 
support and cooperation from others are proper to either side, provided they are of a 
character to leave the persons solicited feeling at liberty to comply or not, as they 
please. 

Contrast this position with Holdom’s grotesque prohibition against 
** weaning ’’ employes, urging them to join the printers’ union, or offering 
them work elsewhere. 

Holdom imagines, apparently, that non-union men are the slaves, the 
property of the employer. Only on such a theory can his order be explained 
at all. It is the duty and right of union labor to show him that he is mis- 
taken. The non-union men are not in a legal sense the chattels of em- 
ployers, and the union men are not such weak, cowardly simpletons as to 
mistake Holdomism for law and sense. 

There is also another feature of Judge Holdom’s injunction proceedings 
to which reference is necessary. He not only found Messrs. Wright and 
Bessette guilty of contempt, but he also found the TyPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
of Chicago guilty of contempt for violation of his silly and wicked injunction. 

The union’ members are engaged in a peaceable, lawful strike to 
improve their condition. They induced non-union men to quit work by 
payment of the same money benefits paid to the printers on strike. This 
was the violation and the ‘‘crime’’ upon which the UNION was found guilty. 

Now, quite apart from the justice or injustice of the injunction, the 
asininity of Holdom in finding the UNION, as such, guilty of contempt must 
be quite apparent. 

What if the UNION declines to pay the fine of $1,500 imposed upon it 
by Holdom? WILL HE SEND THE UNION TO JAIL? 

Oh! to what follies does the stretch of unlawful judicial power drive 
the Holdoms and their coterie in their maniacal frenzy to crush labor! But 
they are kicking against the prix. 

Labor is organizing more thoroughly than ever. The working people 
realize more fully as time goes on, and Holdomism becomes a potent 
convincing factor, that they must rely on their trade unions and Federation 
entirely for the protection of their rights and the advancement of 
their interests. 

In spite of all the hostile employers’ associations, miscalled Citizens’ 
Alliances, and their pliant tools, whether judicial or otherwise, the wage- 
earners of America will stick to their lawfully constituted unions and 
organize their yet unorganized fellow-workers. 

The non-unionist of today will be the proud union man of tomorrow. 

The principle of brotherhood is but beginning to be understood by the 
toilers, and when they more fully realize the potency of organization and 
solidarity, which in other words mean ‘‘ bearing each other’s burdens,’’ to 
attain their rights and the justice which are their lawful, constitutional, 
and natural due, Holdomism will be buried in oblivion by mankind’s 
genuine contempt. 
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A FALLACY The following editorial appeared a few days ago in the 
MADE PLAIN. Boston 7vaveler, and because it plainly explains the im- 
portant matters with which it deals we reprint it below. We expect in our 
next issue to deal fully with the entire matter of the attacks made upon 
trade unionists from the same source, and show their animus and purpose. 
The 7raveler’s editorial is as follows: 


Hearst’s papers continue to impeach the honor and loyalty of practically all the 
tried and trusted labor leaders of national prominence who are associated with the Civic 
Federation. 

It is apparently most irritating to Mr. Hearst that these men are so thoroughly and 
actively identified with a movement like the Civic Federation, devoted to the bettering 
of industrial relations along practical, sane, and honorable lines, and which can not 
possibly be utilized for the advancement of anybody’s political fortunes. 

Accordingly, workingmen are almost daily appealed to, by all the arts of the plaus- 
ible demagogue, to go back a quarter of a century to the preposterous programme of 
class hatred and ‘‘ war to the hilt’ all along the line, as their sole hope of salvation. 

We hold no brief for Mr. Gompers or his associates, but we know that workingmen 
are as ready to fight for what they believe to be their rights, if they can be secured in 
no other way, as they ever were. Their loyalty to their own cause needs no gratuitous 
prodding from millionaire yellow journalists having not the slightest concern or inter- 
est in the labor movement except to ‘“‘ work’ it. 

The organized wage-earners, however, know something of what it means to carry 
the awful burden of industrial warfare. They are not meeting in a ‘‘little room back of 
a saloon,’’ as Hearst sneeringly insinuates. They have tried the Hearst plan. There is 
nothing new about it. It dates from the days of industrial barbarism. They have no 
love for it, and only resort to it now when everything else has failed. They have been 
learning from experience and gaining steadily in intelligence, character, and quality of 
leadership. They are in the Civic Federation today because they have found during 
many years of first-hand experience that its methods can and do work out results of 
solid benefit to all interests concerned, and they remain in it for no other reason. They 
clearly understand the difference between working to bring about better conditions in a 
practical way, and standing on the outside, giving unasked advice and pouring criticism 
on those who are really trying to do something useful. 

Is it supposed to be a compliment to the intelligence of American workingmen to 
represent this whole movement for better industrial relations, which has enlisted the 
most influential employers and leaders of organized labor in the country, besides hun- 
dreds of men eminent in public life, education, the pulpit, the press, and in social wel- 
fare work, as hanging upon and centering around the prodigious issue of ‘‘ Samuel 
Gompers sitting down with August Belmont?” 

The two and a half million organized icin of the United States are ex- 
pected to believe that whenever Mr. Gompers holds a conversation with Mr. Belmont or 
any other large employer it is an act of heinous disloyalty to the labor cause. On this 
line of reasoning, when Count Witte and Baron Komura met at Portsmouth to discuss 
terms of peace, they became traitors to their government. ‘‘ What have labor union 
men to do with August Belmont?’’ demands the American. And what, by the way, 
' have they to do with Mr. Hearst? Furthermore: ‘‘ What had Japan to do with Russia? 
Why should their representatives dishonor themselves by talking together? Down with 
peace conferences! ’’ 

To bring together men of the most diverse views and opposite interests is precisely 
the object of the Civic Federation. It has never for a moment pretended to be a mutual 
admiration society, composed only of such employers and labor leaders as are already 
in complete accord and do not need to be brought to a better understanding of each 
other. If conference and negotiation methods fail, both parties are as free to resort to 
harsher methods, however unfortunate such an outcome may be, as if they had never 
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heard of the Civic Federation. In Mr. Gompers’ own words, which can hardly be im- 
proved upon, spoken at the annual meeting a year ago last December : 

‘‘In becoming part of and associated with your federation, no employer, no work- 
man, surrenders his right or his independence. But, through the opportunities of face- 
to-face conference and discussion, we come to look upon each other as human beings, 
as men with strength of character, with manhood and integrity and faith, and an 
honest purpose to serve our fellows; and when men meet under such circumstances it 
can not but prove to the advantage of all, not only of our day, but of the days to come. 
We are building day by day.”’ 





For the edification of those who hope for the decline and downfall of 
the labor movement, as well as for the information and encouragement of 
our fellow-unionists, the constant growth of the labor movement, we 
believe the facts indicated in the following statement will be of interest: 

For the four months ending January 31, 1906, there were issued from 
the office of the American Federation of Labor 85 charters to newly consti- 
tuted unions, as follows: 

One international union, three state branches, 16 central bodies, 28 loca] 
trade unions, and 37 federal labor unions. . 

This shows an increase of 25 charters issued by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor over the corresponding four months of the previous year. 

Of course, this does not include the charters issued by the international 
unions to locals of their respective trades and callings. 

It should be the duty of every union man, officer, or in the ranks, to 
put forth all his energy and ability for the organization of those still out- 
side the pale of the beneficent influences of unionism and solidify the ranks 
of the already organized in the greatest general organization that labor 
has ever had—the American Federation of Labor. 





’TIS THE A few days ago we received a request from one of the New 
COOLIE IN York newspapers, asking us to wire our opinion upon the 
THE boycott in China against American goods, and asking fur- 


Ww DPILE. ee a a a : 
” ther: ‘‘To what is it due? Will relief in present restrict- 


ive laws tend to stop boycott? What is your opinion as to wisdom of 
changing the law in relation to its effect on American labor? Please add 
any general statement or suggestion pertaining to the matter as a whole.’’ 

Because of the general interest which labor has in this subject, we 
herewith give our answer : 

The boycott on American goods in China is at present largely over- 
stated, and is rather a movement against all foreigners than a movement 
especially against American goods and American action as regards our 
relations to China. 

The American Federation of Labor sent some time ago a representative 
to the Orient with instructions to investigate into conditions, but with 
especial reference to the Philippines. The substance of the report from this 
representative was that there existed and was growing a strong resentment 
on the part of the coolie class against our exclusion laws; that there is an 
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equally strong, if not stronger, objection to the policy of this country on 
the part of Europeans living in China and the Philippines, for the same 
reason. Especially did they resent any prohibition against the importation 
of Chinese into the Philippine Islands; and further, that these latter interests 
seem to be working in close accord with the Asiatic Association in the United 
States, for the purpose of producing the condition which is now giving so 
much apprehension to our exporters. 

The stay-at-home sentiment of China is wearing away, and they are 
seeking outlets towards high wage countries. They are encouraged in this 
by those in the high wage countries who complain and desire to reduce the 
existing wage. 

Changes in the existing exclusion laws would not have the slightest 
effect to stop the boycott. What they do need they will buy, and what 
products of our civilization they do not need they will not buy when living 
here, and therefore much less will they buy it in China. Nothing could be 
more disastrous than the changing of our exclusion laws, whether it be re- 
garded as relating to labor solely, or to the maintenance of our occidental 
form of civilization. 

The influx of Chinese coolies must inevitably reduce our present stand- 
ard of wage, and the effect thereof will be felt in every relation of life. It 
will interfere with a number of marriages, the raising and schooling of chil- 
dren, and what results it may have upon the public peace would be easier 
imagined than described. 

The flood may be checked now, in spite of the lack of unity if the 
white race. To check it after it has assumed greater proportions, and in- 
dustry and other phases of life have been profoundly influenced by a large 
influx, would be next to impossible. 

Races that do not blend destroy each other, and in the industrial struggle 
it is not the best but the cheapest that survive. 

To relax in any manner our present none-too-effective Chinese exclu- 
sion laws, would, in my opinion, be to invite, not to check, the ‘‘ yellow 
peril,’’ so often spoken of as mWitary, when, as a matter of fact, it is 
industrial. 

I hope that the working people of this country, and that the people of 
this country generally, may be spared the result which would inevitably 
follow from any yielding to either the clamor of the Chinese, the pleadings 
of the exporters, or the puerile sentimentality of our ‘‘ missionaries.’’ 

These views fully apply to the effort of those who would reverse the 
policy of our government, as expressed by the existing Chinese Exclusion 
Law, which, by the way, is none too effective in the manner it is now 


administered. 

In connection with this entire matter, the reader should again refer to 
the authentic interview published in the last issue of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST, under the caption of ‘‘ That Chinese Boycott.’’ 





Just as we go to press, we learn with deep regret of the death of 
P. J. McGuire, on Sunday, February 18, 1906. Mr. McGuire was the 
founder of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, and its secretary for many years. He was also Vice-President 
of the American Federation of Labor for a long period. He wasa 
staunch trade unionist, and as such a stout defender of the rights of 
labor. Mr. McGuire, in his long years of devotion to the cause of la- 
bor, was one of its best writers and eloquent pleaders. 
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FIGHT HouR LAW AND THE 
PANAMA CANAL. 





CONGRESS NULLIFIES AN ECONOMIC PRINCIPLE—WITH- 
OUT EVEN A HEARING BY THOSE VITALLY 
INTERESTED—OUR PROTEST. 





As is known, when the Urgent Deficiency Bill was up before the House 
of Representatives, the chairman of the committee having the bill in charge, 
the Honorable Mr. Littauer, of Gloversville, New York, the man known to 
be hostile to organized labor, offered a rider to the bill which, at the request 
of the representatives of the American Federation of Labor, was objected 
to upon ‘‘a point of order’’ and ruled out. A resolution, in the form of a 
bill, was then introduced, permitting the rider to be attached to the bill, and 
thus, under the machination of those in control of the House, was passed. 
The provision, having been agreed to by the Senate, has by this time been 
referred to the President for his signature. The following protest was then 
lodged, in the hope that it may have the desired effect upon him: 


HEADQUARTERS, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February ro, 1906. 
Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Shortly there will be placed before you for your consideration 
the bill commonly known as The Urgent Deficiency Bill. The bill has been 
amended in the Senate and will go to conference. There is one provision of 
the bill, however, which has passed both the House and the Senate, hence 
will be placed before you as part of the bill. It is found in the 
following language: 


The provisions of the act entitled ‘‘ An act relating tothe limitations of the hours of 
daily service of laborers and mechanics employed upon the public works of the United 
States and of the District of Columbia,” approved August 1, 1892, shall not apply to 
alien laborers employed in the construction of the Isthmian Canal within the Canal zone. 


Your attention is respectfully called to the fact that in this most unusual 
fashion, that is, asa rider tothe Appropriation Bill, a principle that has been 
enunciated by the Federal Government since 1868, by joint resolution, by 
proclamations of the Presidents of the United States, by enactment into law, 
is proposed to be swept aside, without hearing of the parties particularly in 
interest, and at whose instance the first and continued action of the 
government was taken. 

Persons desiring these changes over principle and fundamental law have 
suggested and urged its enactment, while those who stand for the present 
law, and who have thus far vainly asked for its extension have been given 
no opportunity for hearing, remonstrance, or protest. 

The working people of our country recognize that our government is 
committed to a law undertaking the construction of the Panama Canal, 
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connecting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans; that it is one of the most im- 
portant public works ever assumed by any nation; that it is designed to be 
American in ownership and control, and should, so far as possible, be Ameri- 
can also in construction. Early last year your attention was respectfully 
called to the fact that there are numberless working people in the United 
States and its possessions adapted in every way to the class of work neces- 
sary in constructing the canal, and suggested that our people be employed 


thereon. 
With others associated with me I have tried to be helpful to the govern- 


ment and the officers in charge, so that no unnecessary impediment will be 
placed in their path in the performance of their work. 

As you know efforts were made by some in charge of the canal con- 
struction work to rule that the eight hour law does not apply to the work 
of the Panama Canal construction; that the attorney-general has given an 
opinion contrary to that contention. The eight hour law applies thereto, 
and to overcome which Congress has passed upon the provisions of the 
bill declaring that the provisions of the eight hour law shall not apply “‘ to 
alien laborers employed in the construction of the Isthmian Canal within 
the canal zone.’’ 

It is submitted to you that it is a misconception for any one to claim 
that the application of a longer work-day than eight hours in a torrid zone 
can either be wise, economic, or humane. When the Federal Government 
by resolution and law placed the eight hour law upon the statute books, it 
declared a fundamental, economic principle, as well as enacted a statute, and 
surely if an eight hour work-day was deemed wise and economic in the 
comparative temperate climate of the United States, it must appeal with 
greater force that it is essential that a longer work-day should not apply in a 
territory under a burning sun and in a miasmatic atmosphere. 

It is urged that, inasmuch as the provision referred to applies to alien 
laborers, that, therefore, Americans need not concern themselves. That, 
however, can have no place in our consideration, for in truth then the 
present eight hour law Should not apply to alien laborers who are now em- 
ployed by the government or on work performed for the government of the 
United States. 

All who are acquainted with the enervation and enervating influences 
of torrid climates upon workmen realize that they do not and can not possess 
the energy and activity of workmen in moderate or temperate climates, and 
surely because men are physically weaker and are made weaker by reason 
of climatic conditions can not be argued in favor of their being required or 
permitted to toil longer than eight hours in a day. To enact into law a 
provision applying to alien workmen that is deemed unwise and inhuman 
for Americans, is an exhibition of total disregard of human life. 

It has been wisely said: ‘‘ That if you want to get the most work out 
of a man in the shortest possible time you may work him 24 hours a day. 
If you want to get the very best work out of a man, then he should not be 
required or permitted to work more than eight hours in any day.’’ To say 
that men, any sort of men, can do more work and better work in more than 
eight hours a day than they can under an eight hour work-day is to fla- 
grantly fly in the face of every industrial experience. 

In view of the foregoing, as well as further information which can be 
given should you desire it, and on behalf of American labor, I respectfully 
protest against the provision referred to being enacted into law, and urge 
that you may see the propriety of withholding your approval of the bill 
with the objectionable provision contained therein. 

Very respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
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TRADE UNION POLITY. 


The subjoined resolutions have been adopted at successive conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor, and must be regarded as the prac- 
tical policy of the trade union movement of America: 


Political Action. 

That the American Federation of Labor most firmly and unequivocally 
favors the independent use of the ballot by the trade unionists and working- 
men, united regardless of party, that we may elect men from our own ranks 
to make new laws and administer them along the lines laid down in the 
legislative demands of the American Federation of Labor, and at the same 
time secure an impartial judiciary that will not govern us by arbitrary 
injunctions of the courts, nor act as the pliant tools of corporate wealth. 

That as our efforts are centered against all forms of industrial slavery 
and economic wrong, we must also direct our utmost energies to remove all 
forms of political servitude and party slavery, to the end that the working 
people may act as a unit at the polls at every election. 


Thorough Unity. 
We reaffirm as one of the cardinal principles of the trade union move- 
ment that the working people must unite and organize, irrespective of creed, 
color, sex, nationality, or politics. 


Working Overtime. 

We advise strongly against the practice which now exists in some 
industries of working overtime beyond the established hours of labor, par- 
ticularly in these times, when so many unemployed are struggling for an 
‘ opportunity to work. It is an instigator of the basest selfishness, a radica] 
violation of union principles, and whether on piece work or day work, it 
tends to set back the general movement for the eight hour day. 


The Eight Hour Workday. 
Trade unions should hold open and public meetings once a month, in 


their usual meeting halls, and invite non-union men and the public to attend 
and help forward the inauguration of the eight hour workday. 





The next meeting of the Executive Council of the A. F. of L., will be 
held at headquarters, at Washington, D. C., March 19th and several days 
thereafter. 


In striving for ideals the trade unions do not lose sight of or neglect 
the real needs of the present. 


Join your union ! 











March 10, Kansas City, Mo., Boilermakers and 
Iron Ship Builders. 

April 2, St. Louis, Mo., International Brother- 
hood of Foundry Employes. 

April 2, New York City, International Fur 
Workers. 

May 1, New York, N. Y., United Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers of North America. 

May 1, Cincinnati, Ohio, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. 

May (first week), Worcester, Mass., National 
Union of Cutting Die and Cuttermakers. 

May 7, Cincinnati, Ohio, Commercial Telegraph- 
ers’ Union of America. 

May —, Canton, Ohio, Tin Plate Workers’ Inter- 
national Protective Association of America. 

May —, York, Pa., or Buffalo, N. Y., National 
Print Cutters’ Association of America. 

May 14, Boston, Mass., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

May 14, Buffalo, N. Y., Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 

May 21, New York, N. Y., Actors’ National Pro- 
tective Union. 

May 30, Buffalo, N. Y., International Union of 
Pavers and Rammers. : 
June 4, Baltimore, Md., Ladies Garment Workers. 


June 4, Chicago, Ill., International Association 
of Marble Workers. 

June 6, New York, N. Y., International Com- 
pressed Air Workers’ Union. 

June 11, Chicago, Ill., Ceramic, Mosaic, and 
Encaustic Tile Layers and Helpers. 

June 12, Washington, D. C., International Broth- 
erhood of Bookbinders. 

June 18, Pittsburg, Pa., International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 

June 20, Washington, D. C., International Steel 
and Copperplate Printers. 

July —. Akron, O., National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters. 

July 2, Troy, N. Y., Brushmakers’ International 
Union. 

July 9, Atlantic City, N. J.,Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 9, Buffalo, N. Y., International Jewelry 
Workers. 

July 9, Chicago, Ill., Piano, Organ, and Musical 
Instrument Workers’ International Union of 
America. ’ 

July 21, Springfield, Mass., American Wire 
Weavers’ Protective Association. 

August —, Toronto, Ont., United Garment Work- 
ers of America. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS, 1906. 
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August 6, Chicago, I1l., International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 

August 6, , National Association Insulators 
and Asbestos Workers. 

August 7, Milwaukee, Wis., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 
_ August 12, Colorado Springs, Colo., Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. 

August 13, New York, N. Y., International Ste- 
reotypers and Electrotypers’ Union. 

August 14, Pittsburg, Pa., Window Glass Snap- 
pers’ National Association. 

August 20, Boston, Mass., United Gold Beaters’ 
National Union. 

September 3, , Elastic Goring Weavers’ 
Amalgamated Association. 

September 3, Toronto, Ont., International 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

September 6, Toronto, Ont., Saw Smiths’ Union 
of North America. 

September 10, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 

September 10, Danville, Ill., International 
Alliance of Brick, Tile, and Terra-Cotta Workers. 

September 11, Buffalo, N. Y., American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. 

September 13, Boston, Mass., Cotton Mule Spin- 
ners’ Association. 

September 13, Hartford, Conn., Table Knife 
Grinders’ National Union. 


September 17, New York, N. Y., International 
Wood Carvers’ Association. 








September 17, Niagara Falls, N. Y., United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 


October 1, Minneapolis, Minn., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 


October, first week, Toronto, Ont., Wood, Wire, 
and Metal Lathers’ International Union. 


October 8, Milwaukee, Wis., Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union. 


October 16, Paterson, N. J., United Textile 
Workers of America. 


November 5, East Bangor, Pa., International 
Union Slate Workers. 


November 12, Minneapolis, Minn., American 
Federation of Labor. 


December 3, Boston, Mass., International Sea- 
mens Union. 


December 3, New York, N. Y., National Alliance 
of Bill Posters and Billers of America. 








TALKS ON LABOR. 


{Many requests are received at headquarters of the American Federation of Labor from men in the ranks of labor 


intensely interested in the study of the labor movement and the economic problem with which it deals. 


These inquiries 


also come frequently from professors, students, and others engaged in the study of the economic problem. Most of these 


requests for information are coupled with an inquiry as to the attitude of the American Federation of Labor. 


It is with 


the object of furnishing this information in the most concrete and public form that the following addresses and talks on 


labor are published.) 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


BEFORE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


It should be entirely superfluous for me to say 
that I am in hearty accord and in full sympathy 
with your committee and with the object which 
the National Committee on Child Labor and the 
various committees throughout the country have 
organized to accomplish. 

Today there is no division of opinion relative to 
the inadvisability and inhumanity of employing 
children of a young and tender age in gainful oc- 
cupations. So much at least has been gained. In 
some sections of the country opposition is still 
manifested against the movement fer the abolition 
of child labor upon the pretense that the enact- 
ment of such a law would be the encouragement 
of organized labor. I am not prepared to deny 
that. 

The abolition of child labor would encourage 
the organization of wage-earners in those indus- 
tries, but I think it might be submitted to the 
gentlemen who interpose such an objection, that 
in several of the southern states, in order to main- 
tain what is called ‘‘white supremacy,’’ laws have 
been enacted requiring educational qualifications 
to entitle the citizens to suffrage, and it may not 
be inappropriate to this subject to call attention to 
the further fact that in the cotton mills of the 
south the children employed are the offspring of 
white women and white men, and that the black 
children go to school and receive an education. 
Therefore, as a matter of fact, the very purpose of 
the educational qualification to entitle the citizen 
to the right of suffrage will inevitably result in the 
disfranchisement of the white future citizen and 
the enfranchisement of the colored. 

My honored friend, the Commiissioner of Labor, 
anticipated the very remark I intended to make, 
and I am glad to be in accord with his judgment, 
that an industry which depends for its success 
upon the labor. of young and innocent children is 
not worthy of success and ought to go down. 

There is no law on thestatute books of any state 
of the Union orin any country, that has for its pur- 
pose the protection of the child and the health of 
not only children but women, but that law is due 
directly to the efforts of the much abused organi- 
zations of labor. 

It has been within my recollection when the 
Hon. Elbridge T. Gerry, of New York, for many 
years active in the movement for the protection 
of childreu, came before the conventions of the 
A. F of L. and said that the hope and the main- 
stay for the inauguration, the enactment, and the 
enforcement of child labor laws rests in the last 
degree upon the organizations of labor. 


If there is any one who harbors the thought that 
the organizations of labor are insincere in the 
effort to have laws passed and enforced for the 
protection of children, let me quote to you a state- 
ment made by a gentleman who, presumably, was 
associated with us in the effort to abolish child 
labor, Dr. A. H. Fryberg, president of the Cincin- 
nati Child Labor Committee, in which he said, 
‘*the committee,’’ speaking for his committee, ‘‘is 
not in sympathy with the movement of labor 
unions for increasing the.age at which children 
may labor, from 14 to 16 years.”’ He then adds as 
a comment on it, ‘‘ it is felt in the committee that 
the action of the unions is taken purely for the 
selfish motive of preventing competition, and not 
with the idea of the child’s welfare at heart.’’ 

I quote the gentleman because he charges the 
unions of labor with selfishness in the advocacy of 
the child labor laws in increasing the years to 16 
as against any opinion which may be entertained 
that the unions are insincere. 

You should not infer from that statement that 
I believe that Dr. Fryberg is accurate in his charge 
that it is from selfish motives that the unions of 
labor are favorably disposed towards the abolition 
of child labor, but I quoted him simply to show 
that even according to this accusation we must 
necessarily be sincere in defense of our own self- 
interests. 

I presume that there are a number of men and 
women in this city of ours and in this country of 
ours who are altruistic. Thank God that there is a 
continually growing number of men and women 
who act from that high purpose. But taking men 
and women as they are, not here and there, but 
the accepted view of men and women as they are, 
I wonder whether all the bankers and all the 
brokers and all the business men and all the news- 
paper men and all the companies have all been 

rompted from purposes of absolutely, purely 
ideal altruism. 

Now, as to the insinuations that are indulged in 
that labor men, from the standpoints of their own 
personal interests, advocate a certain policy. How 
is it that you find men usually who are engaged 
in the manufacture of certain products, universally 
protectionists from the view point of the tariff? And 
on the other hand you will find men who are 
engaged in simply commercial pursuits, free 
traders. Is it a psychological influence that brings 
this about? Is it physical? Is it climatic? Is it 
providential, or is it not purely selfish interest that 
prompts them to be the one thing or the other? 
And yet you expect; not you personally, my 
friends; but yet some people expect that the men 
who have only their labor power upon which to 
depend and to support those dependent upon them 
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shall govern all their actions from purely altruistic 
motives and purposes, surrendering everything 
that they possess. 

We are just as good as you, not better, but I 
repeat, just as good. From the earliest days of the 
present industrial era, as it emerged from the days 
of serfdom, and from the days of the introduction 
of the factory system, the organizations of labor 
have advocated the restriction of child labor. 
There is not a child labor law on the statute books 
of the United States but has been put there by the 
effort of the trade union movement. In Alabama—I 
think my memory serves me right—about two 
years ago a law was passed, also Tennessee, in 
Texas, and I think in Oregon too, due entirely to 
the organized labor movement. I know that in 
Alabama, where some better progress has been 
made than in Georgia in so far as the conception 
of such a law is concerned, that the American 
Federation of Labor sent a lady, not a wage-earner, 
into Alabama and also into Georgia and into 
Florida and into Tennessee, for the purpose of 
bringing about a better feeling, better judgment, 
and better conception of the question among the 
people generally, in order that a child labor law 
might be enacted. I know that when I mention the 
name of the lady you will all agree with me as to 
her splendid attainments and her faithful and 
intelligent work, Miss Irene Ashby, now Mrs. 
Irene Ashby-Macfadyen, who is now in South 
Africa. 

I have been very busy and have had no opportu- 
nity to collate a mass of material that would be 
more interesting than anything I would say to 
you, but the thought struck me of two quotations 
from Miss Ashby’s first report, which was submit- 
ted to me and published in our official journal, the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, in 1901: 

Four months ago I accepted acommission from Mr. Sam- 
uel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, to agitate the subject of child labor with the view of 
getting a law on that subject through the legislature of 
Alabama. AlthoughI return with the news of present de- 
feat, I believe that my mission has helped to give another 
blow to that slowly-dying cause of building commercial suc- 
cess on the ruin of little children. 

At the close of that report she says : 

In resigning my commission, on which Mr, Gompers 
acts, my regret at failure is tempered by the hope that what 
I have been able to do in concentrating previous interests, 
collecting facts which have aroused new interest, and in 
some degree amalgamating different forces, may not be 
without fruit in the near future, and that thiscampaign will 
at least have a share in the formation of another which will 
put an end forever to this particular blot on American civil- 
ization. 

The lady tendered her resignation to me, but I 
am proud to say that I declined to accept it, and 
commissioned her to persist for several years in the 
work. AndI may add that it was impracticable 
and inadvisable that Miss Ashby should appear as 

- the representative of organized labor, for the 

reason that I have tried already indirectly to com- 
municate to you, that the cotton manufacturers 
oppose the passage of the child labor law upon 
the pretense that it would encourage the organiza- 
tions of labor if such a law were passed. 

I wish that you had the time and the patience to 
listen to more extended remarks upon this subject 
by others, as well as myself. 

We want to make this country of ours grander 
and greater and more beautiful than it is. Should 
any one ask me, do you believe that we are making 
progress, I would gladly give my assent, and am 

proud of the progress that we are making, greater 











than any other country on the face of the glob@ 

There are a number of ladies and gentlemen as~ 
sociated both in the national committee and in the 
several localities, with whom I have had the honor 
and pleasure of working and co-operating for very 
many years. I hope that so long as life shall re- 
main with me that I shall have the pleasure of 
still working and helping to solve this problem, 
and then the next problem, and then the next 
problem as it shall confront us. 


PREFER PRISON TO OBEYING INJUNCTION.” 


President Samuel Gompers, of the A. F. of L., 
and International President James M. Lynch, of 
the Typographical Union, paid their respects to 
Judge Jesse M. Holdom in no uncertain words be- 
fore Local No. 16 of the last-named organization, 
in Bricklayers’ Hall. The striking printers cheered 
the utterances to the echo. 

‘*Judge Holdom’s injunction,” declared Mr. 
Gompers, ‘‘I regard as one of the most contempt- 
ible utterances that ever emanated from a judicial 
bench—and I wish to say publicly that I will be 
some days here in Chicago. If I had to choose be- 
tween the exercise of my constitutional rights as 
an American citizen and obeying such an injunc- 
tion order, I do not hesitate to say that I would 
choose going to jail. 

“Assume, for the sake of argument, that your 
leader is guilty, as the honorable judge charges, 
then I say he was guilty of a crime, and as a crim- 
inal he is entitled to be tried under the laws of 
Illinois by a jury of <nsd pagel 

Mr. Gompers narrated a scene in court, which, 
he said, had happened several years ago, to illus- 
trate his opinion of Judge Holdom. 

‘A lawyer requested the court to hear an opin- 
ion from Blackstone, and the court told him to 
take his seat. The attorney arose, ‘ May it please 
the court,’ he said, ‘I did not attempt to inform 
the court what the opinion of Blackstone was, but 
I wished to show the court what a fool Blackstone 
was to differ from the court.’ 

‘“The judge then declared the lawyer in con- 
tempt and sentenced him to jail. The lawyer, in 
his humblest tones, again addressed the court. 
‘May it please the court,’ he said, ‘Iam unable 
to perceive how Iam in contempt, since for the 
last two days I have been striving to conceal my 
contempt for the court.’ ”’ 

The striking printers received the sally with 
laughter and cheers. 

Mr. Gompers reviewed the progress of the strike 
against the Typothetae. 

‘Employers, in answer to demands of em- 
ployes, have always said the demands could be 
granted if they were to affect every other em- 
ployer and every other locality,’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, 
this strike is national, continental, from Atlantic 
to Pacific, and eight hours are required in every 
composing-room from Boston to San Francisco,”’ 

When the words of President Gompers were re- 
peated to Judge Holdom he said last night: 

‘It would be in contravention of judicial ethics 
and beneath the dignity of the bench for me to 
reply to President Gompers, or any one else, 
publicly. 

“If he or any one else sees fit to disobey the 
letter and spirit of my injunction I will speak to 
him in court. I have nothing more to say.’’— 
Chicago /nter-Ocean, January 29. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more than 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day's toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage workers. 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, 


They participate in the ye gay poate a 
o the thousand an 


one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the —— from secretaries of international unions, this depratment 


gives a luminous vision of industrial a 


vancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Barbers. 


Jacob Fischer.—Conditions good in our trade. 
Chartered new local in New York recently. Our 
total membership is now over 22,800, and is in- 
creasing steadily. We have recently expended 
$1,019.85 for death benefits, and $2,670 in aiding 
sick and disabled members. 


Bill Posters. 


J. J. McCormick.—Trade conditions good and 
steadily improving. We obtained the eight hour 
day, with a 10 per cent increase in wages, in 
Omaha, Nebr. We are contemplating thorough or- 
ganization of the southern states. Chartered new 
local in Montreal recently. We have won strikes 
for the union shop in the following places: Cincin- 
nati, Omaha, atd New York City. We have paid 
out $72 in benefits for disabled members during 
the month. 


Biacksmiths and Helpers. 


George J. Werner.—Our men are securing ad- 
vanced wages and better working conditions 
wherever asked. Trade in good shape. We have 
formed new unions in Cumberland, Md., and Mt. 
Carmel, Ill. 


Brushmakers.! 


J. M. McEtlroy.—Trade conditions improving. 
We are advertising our label in order to get it 
more prominently before the public and to create 
a more general demand for it. We would greatly 
appreciate any help extended by A. F. of L. or- 


ganizers to get our trade thoroughly organized 
Have no strikes or lockouts to report. 


Carriage and Wagon Workers. 


Chas. A. Baustian.—Condition of trade fair and 
steadily improving. We have organized new 
unions in Memphis and Cleveland. In Newark 
our men are on strike for reduction of hours and a 
10 per cent increase in wages. 


Ceramic Tile Layers. 


Jas. P. Reynolds.—Conditions satisfactory in our 
craft. Improved conditions have been secured in 
several instances as regards wages and hours. Our 
membership is increasing. 


Cement Workers. 


Henry Uliner.—Trade conditions have been 
about the same as in the fall and prospects bright 
for a good spring season. Have formed a new 
union in Missoula, Mont. We would be very glad 
of the assistance of the A. F. of L. organizers in 
extending the organization of our trade. 


Cloth Hat and Cap Makers. 


M. Zuckerman.—At this writing we have strike 
on hand in Detroit, Mich., foropen shop. About 95 
men are affected. An injunction has been issued 
against the men, but has had no bad effect on the 
strikers, who, on the contrary, have been strength- 
ened in their struggle for their rights. Employ- 
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ment is dull at this season, but we hope soon to 
report greater activity in the trade. 


Cutting-Die Makers. 

Jas. Clasen.—We have secured 50 hours per 
week in New York City, which is a reduction of 
four hours a week. Trade conditions good in our 
line. 

Elevator Constructors. 


Henry Snow.—Our members have been more 
generally employed this winter than at any time 
previous in the history of our organization. Pros- 
—_ for the future are bright. Our New York 
ocal has secured a two-year agreement with ele- 
vator manufacturers to continue the present scale 
of $4.50 a day for mechanics and $3 a day for 
helpers. The agreement also calls for strict union 
shop and affects about 800 men. 

Elastic Goring Weavers. 

Geo. H, Flowers.—Trade conditions steadily 
improving. We are booming the lace congress shoe, 
the manufacture of which employs a number of 
our craft. At this writing we have strike on hand 
in Chelsea, Mass., for the union shop. 


Flour and Cereal Mill Employes. 


A. E. Kellingion.—Our members have gained 
increases in wages and shorter hours without strike. 
Six companies adopted our label recently, and we 
have prospects for several others. Have formed 
new unions in Brooklyn, N. Y.; Girard, Kans., and 
Benton, Ill. Have prospects of several other new 
unions. Organization has done much for our trade 
and is a lesson to those who have neglected the 
advantages of organization. 


Glass Workers. 

William Figolah—We are doing everything 
possible to maintain the union shop throughout 
our organization. We have strike on hand in 
Chicago, where the employers violated the agree- 
ment. About 480 men are affected. Trade condi- 
tions fair in our line. 

Knife Grinders. 

Richard Odlum.—Condition of trade good, all 
shops runving full time. Some of the factories 
shut down for two days only, Christmas and New 
Years. Prospects bright for a good spring season. 


Lathers. 

Ralph Brandt.—We have chartered new unions 
in Billings, Mont., and Wichita, Kans. Conditions 
good in our trade, considering the season. We have 
expended $700 in death benefits during the month. 

Machine Printers. 

Charles McCrory.—Trade conditions excellent, 
fully 98 per cent of our members steadily em- 
ployed, and in some instances overtime is worked, 
as this is our busy season. In Philadelphia we 
have a small lockout on account of employers re- 
fusing to pay union scale of wages. 


Marble Workers. 

Stephen C. Hogan.—General improvement in 
hours and wages is noticed in our craft wherever 
the men have organized. Trade conditions good 
and steadily improving. On the other hand, among 
the unorganized workers there has been no im- 








provement for the past 10 years. In New York 
City our members are on strike for increased 
wages and reduction in hours. Have organized 
union in Atlanta, Ga., during the month. Em- 
ployment good, considering the season. 

Paving Cutters. 

Wm. Dodge.—Trade has been dull during the 
winter months, but expect improvements as spring 
approaches. Organized a new union at Cape Ann, 
Mass. We expended $75 in death benefit during 
the month. 


Print Cutters. 


Thos. Eastwood.—All our members are steadily 
employed, and conditions are satisfactory through- 
out the trade. We expended $157 in death benefits 
recently. 


Sawsmiths. 


C. G. Wertz.—The saw industry has not been 
up to the standard for the past two years, but is 
improving somewhat, and the outlook is bright for 
a busy season. 


Street and Electric Railway Employes. 


W. D. Mahon.—The work of our organization 
has been very successful this winter. Two new 
charters have been granted recently, at Lewiston, 
Me., and at Key West, Fla. Agreements have been 
signed up by two of our divisions recently; one at 
Alton, IIl., covering the men of that city and sub- 
urban roads entering it with an increase of wage 
from 20 to 22 cents an hour; an agreement has 
also been signed up by our division at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., for two years, establishing the nine hour 
workday. The only trouble we had for several 
months was a lockout at Paducah, Ky. During the 
month that was declared off. Reports from many 
of our divisions show that they are contributing to 
the cause of the striking printers for the eight 
hour workday. 


Textile Workers. 


Albert Hibbert.—Since the last strike we have 
been working under a scale based upon the margin 
of profit between the cost of the raw material and 
selling price of finished product. Work as a rule 
has been steady. We chartered new union during 
the month and have prospects of forming two 
others in the near future. All our members demand 
the union labels of all crafts. 


Theatrical Stage Employes. 

Lee M. Hart.—At this writing we have strike 
pending in Detroit, Mich., for recognition and 
union shop. We are putting up a strong fight and 
hope to win. Trade conditions good in our craft. 
We are hampered somewhat in defining our juris- 
diction, so that the places which should belong to 
our members do not go to others. 


Woodsmen and Saw Mill Workers. 
Ernest G. Pape.—Lumber camps are now 


closed down for the winter, and this scatters our 
membership, but fair conditions and wages exist 
in many places. Wages range $2 and upwards a 
day of 10 hours. A movement is on hand for own- 
ing a hospital of our own, as most of our members 
now buy hospital tickets, which cost them $10 or 
$12 a year. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Oakland.—Geo. K. Smith: 

With the exception of the building crafts, work 
has been fairly steady all winter. Organized 
workers making good progress, but the condition 
of the unorganized still remains unchanged. 
Waiters secured improved conditions by strike, 
and barbers without strike. A labor paper has been 
started by the central body here, an 
good results from it. 

San Diego.—James P. Dunn: 

Organized labor is gradually gaining ground in 
this city. The influence of organization is felt in 
every branch of labor. The unions are becoming 
more closely united, and as a consequence are 
stronger. Several union men have been elected to 
the administrative departments of the city. 
Plasterers have organized. Hod carriers and build- 
ing laborers are coming in line. Constant agita- 
tion for the union labels creates a good demand in 
that line. 

Santa Rosa.—W. S. Gilbert: 

Organized trades are resisting by all fair means 
the efforts of the Citizens’ Alliance to force the 
open shop on the workers in this vicinity. Work 
has been fairly steady for the time of year. 


FLORIDA. 

Tarpon Springs.—Victor Castaing: 

Organized labor progressing and in good shape. 
Work is steady ped pe ser wey but we have enough 
men for all jobs. We have secured the eight hour 
workday in many trades here. Prospects good for 
the spring. 

ILLINOIS. 


Belleville —W. A. Eskridge: 

All crafts are well organized and are securing 
fair conditions. Some trades have secured in- 
creased wages without strike. Work has been 
fairly plentiful. The initiative and referendum 
has been adopted by the city council for all im- 
portant legislation. Have one new union under 
way in O’Fallon, IIl. 

Bloomington.—W. S. Caven: 

Conditions fair for organized crafts, but could 
be better. Work was slack during the winter 
season, but will improve as spring approaches. 

Champaign.—W. E. Price: 

The unionized workers secure much better con- 
ditions than the unorganized workers. Several 
—— have new wage scales pending and 
will report on them next month. Printers gained 
the eight hour day in all shops with the exception 
of one, which will come in line before long. 

Evanston.—G. E. Strom: 

Considering the season of the year, there has 
been a good demand for labor, especially amon 
the organized crafts Some of the unorgani 
workers are in very poor shape. All the organized 
trades are working under the old agreements, but 
some of them are preparing new agreements, to be 
in effect this spring. Tinners and sheet metal 
workers unionized another shop recently. Retail 
clerks are organizing. Trades council is urging the 
adoption of the referendum by the city, and is also 


we expect — 


trying to create public sentiment on further restric- 
tion of immigration. 

Freeport.—W. W. Young: 

All organized trades are making steady progress. 
Molders obtained an increase of 10 per cent in 
wages without strike, and all organized crafts are 
doing well. Work has been steady all winter. 
Printers had to strike in three shops here for the 
eight hour day. Bartenders are getting ready to 
organize. 

Granite City.—Jas. O’Rourke: 

Organized labor well employed at good wages. 
Unorganized workers are in deplorable condition, 
far below the standard attained by the organized 
wage workers. Work is steady in factories. We 
are having the child labor law enforced in this 
city. Have car workers and foundry employes’ 
unions under way. Central labor union is co- 
oo with executive officers of all locals and 
all organizers to hold a mass-meeting in order to 
interest the unorganized in the principles of 
unionism. We make a hobby of pushing the union 
labels. 

Springfield.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

Organized labor in splendid condition. Work 
has been steady in some lines and quite dull in 
others during the winter. We expect improvement 
as spring approaches. Printers secured the eight 
hour day without reduction in wages. Many of the 
organizations will renew last year’s wage scale on 
the first of April. 


INDIANA. 


Bedford.—Chas. R. Gowen: 

Work is becoming more plentiful. Most organ- 
ized workers have been fairly well employed 
during the winter. Condition of organized labor 
steadily improving. 

Fort Wayne.—M. B. Johnson: 

Organized trades are making splendid progress. 
Street-car men have signed agreement for two 
years with advanced wages, a nine hour day, and 
closed shop clause. Boot and shoe workers organ- 
ized recently. Have car workers’ unions under 
way. A city ordinance requires inspection of 
plumbing. Work has been quite steady for organ- 
ized trades. 

Logansport.—Mrs. O. P. Smith: 

Condition of organized labor in this locality is 
good and steadily improving. At no time in the 
history of this city was labor more respected than 
it is at present, and this satisfactory condition can 
be attributed entirely to the influence of trade 
unionism. Work has been steady throughout the 
winter. The organized workers receive higher 
wages for less hours of labor than the unorganized. 
Machinists were locked out recently, but their 
prospects are good for a favorable settlement. A 
public bath-house has been established through 
the efforts of organized labor. Efforts are being 
made to organize the women workers in this city. 


Mt. Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: 

Work has been fairly steady in all lines, the 
organized werkers securing the advantage over the 
unorganized in every instance. Sheet metal 
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workers have secured the nine hour day and 
increased wages. Prospects bright for a busy 
spring season. Coal mines are to be opened, and 
quite an amount of building is contemplated. 
Carpenters of Cann, IIll., are expected to organize 
in the near future. 

Terre Haute.—Edward Pickhart: 

Teamsters and laborers are likely to organize. 
Work has not been steady, but we hope for more 
employment in the spring. Several crafts are 
making a demand for increased wages this spring. 
Will report next month on the results. We are 
trying to form a label league. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Lehigh.— Pat. O’Shea: 

Organized workers making steady progress. 
Non-unionists are in bad shape and are unable to 
_ themselves. Union men have increased wages 
a dollar a day and reduced the hours to eight 
without strike. Work has been fairly steady and is 
becoming more plentiful. 

South McAlester.—D. S. O'Leary : 

Organized labor is in fair shape. Stationary 
firemen have organized recently. Work is becom- 
ing more plentiful as spring approaches. 


IOWA. 


Clarinda.—A. G. Heer: 

Work has been steady in some lines during the 
winter and rather quiet in others. As spring season 
is opening up work will shortly become more 
plentiful. Organized workers making steady ad- 
vances. Have three new unions under way. 


Clinton.—Geo. C. Campbell: 

Organized labor is recognized as an important 
factor in the betterment of conditions of all citi- 
zens. The organized men work shorter hours and 
get better pay than the unorganized. Municipal 
employes work the eight hour day. Printers have 
secured the eight hour day and increased wages 
under an agreement for a year. The membership 
of the local unions is steadily increasing. This 
city is represented in the legislature by a member 
of organized labor, and we expect to elect more 
representative labor advocates this spring. Pros- 
pects are good for a prosperous year in all indus- 
tries, and by a concerted effort a boom can be 
brought about in organization. 


Waterloo.—W. J. Brayton: 

Organized trades are steadily improving con- 
ditions in this section. Work is steady. Electrical 
workers have secured agreements with all com- 
panies in the city. Printers secured the eight hour 
day. Painters have formed union. Women’s label 
league is about to be formed. 


KANSAS. 

Arkansas City.—W. H. Johnson: 

All organized trades in good shape and steadily 
increasing membership: Wages are advancing and 
hours are reduced as results of the efforts of the 
organized workers. Employment has been slack, 
but is improving. A man has to show a union card 
in order to secure employment in this city. Retail 
clerks are organizing. 

Fort Scott.—F. E. Scott: 

Work is becoming more plentiful in this section. 
We are looking forward to a prosperous season for 
all trades. The unorganized workers in some in- 


stances share the benefits secured by the efforts 
of the organized workers. 

Wichita.—Chas. Rocker: 

All organized crafts show progress and have 
secured better conditions. On the other hand, the 
unorganized workers are obliged to accept low 
wages and have poor conditions. Work is steady. 
Building trades are well employed. The printers 
obtained the eight hour day on daily papers and 
job rooms without strike. Plasterers, lathers, 
and pressmen have organized. Transfer men are 
organizing. 

KENTUCKY. 

Providence.—R. H. Nasbitt: 

All organized crafts in good shape. Have two 
new unions under way. A great change is noticed 
in conditions here today as compared to a couple 
of years ago. Some of the men who at that time 
were in opposition to trades unionism are today 
our staunchest supporters. Employment has deen 
scarce, owing to the weather, but will soon become 
more steady. 


MAINE. 

Portland.—John C. Clarke: 

Work is becoming plentiful in most trades as 
spring approaches. Carpenters and printing press- 
men are increasing their membership. Organized 
workers secure satisfactory conditions, but the un- 
organized workers are in bad shape. Printers have 
practically won the strike for the eight hour day, 
as more than 50 out of the 80 printers here have 
already secured an eight hour day, and all firms 
will follow shortly. Blacksmiths are organizing. 
A prominent clergyman addressed a series of meet- 
ings under the auspices of the Central Labor Union. 
The discourses dealt with various phases of eco- 
nomics. 

Rockland.—P. J. Burns: 

Within the last year conditions here have im- 
proved, owing to the work done by organized 
trades. We have had no strikes recently. The 
outlook for the coming season is very promising. 
Have one new union under way. 

Vinalhaven.—Winslow Roberts: 

All trades here are organized. The lobster fish- 
ermen realize that their organization has been of 
the greatest benefit to them. Work is steady. 
Have no strikes to report. Have formed one new 
union during the month, and have two others 
under way. 

MARYLAND. 

Cumberland.—Oswald Weber: 

Organized workers are holding their own, but 
the unorganized workers, ou account of scarcity of 
work and their own helplessness, are losing 
ground as to wages and conditions. Printers have 
secured the eight hour day in five offices, and will 
secure the same agreement in the other two offices 
which are now on strike. We are trying to have 
the child labor law passed by the state legislature. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Taunton.—D. O. MacGlashing: 

Prospects are bright for steady improvement 
among the organized crafts. Work has been fairly 
steady all winter, and is becoming more plentiful. 
The organized crafts nearly all work the eight 
hour day. Carpenters are asking $3 a day, and are 
likely to secure it this spring. 
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MICHIGAN. 


Grand Rapids.—E. F. Gourdeau: 

Everything is very quiet in this section. Organ- 
ized workers are taking the lead as regards wages 
and hours. Prospects are good for steady work the 
coming season. T raphical union is making a 
great fight for the eight hour day, and will come 
out victorious. The unorganized mechanics are 
in very poor shape throughout the city. The coop- 
ers have unionized another shop and are doing 
good work, keeping solid to a man in their trade. 
Press feeders organized recently. A label league 
is being formed. 


MINNESOTA. 

Duluth.—J. G. O'Neill: 

All unions in good shape. Work has been scarce 
during the winter among the outside trades. The 
unorganized workers are paid from 10 to 50 per 
cent lower wages than the organized. Typesetters 
have secured the eight hour day and an increase 
without strike. Printers gained theeight hour day 
in several shops, and will win in the others. 
Horseshoers have organized. Brewery workers, 
dock builders, carpenters, and bill posters are 


forming unions. 
MISSOURL 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Organized labor enjoyed a prosperous year in 
1905, and we look for still better conditions this 
year. Work has been rather dull during winter. 
The unorganized workers can not compare with 
the organized workers as regards conditions and 


wages. 
MONTANA. 

Kalispeli.—H. C. Durst: 

Work has been slack during winter months, the 
only employment being in the logging and lumber 
camps. Wages fair for men in the above lines. 
Have another federal union under way. There 
have been no recent changes in wages or con- 


ditions. 
NEW 

Camden.—Joseph R. Graw: 

Organized labor is working in harmonious rela- 
tions with employers. We believe that we secure 
the best results by conferences with them. We 
have enjoyed a prosperous year, very few men 
having been idle. Building trades have the 44 


hours a week; mills and factories work 54 to 60. 


hours a week. The organized workers secure from 
10 to 20 per cent higher wages than the unorgan- 
ized. Iron trades, ship yards, and building trades 
have bright outlook for the coming season. We 
expect to have the masters and servants’ liability 
law passed by the legislature. Carpenters and 
patternmakers have organized. Women’s label 
league, plumbers, and steam fitters are about to 
organize. Printers have secured the eight hour day. 


Hoboken.—Cornelius Ford: 

Condition of organized labor excellent. On ac- 
count of the open winter, work has been steady 
in the building and outside trades. The unorgan- 
ized workers work from 10 to 14 hours a day. 
Printers of this city and Jersey City have secured 
the eight hour day and increased wages from $21 
to $24 per week on daily papers. In the job offices 
they get $18 to $19 a week, with eight hour day, in 
all but two offices in Jersey City. Waiters secured 
agreement with two employers for the eight hour 
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day. Rock drillers and tool sharpeners have organ- 
ized and promise to have large membership. 
Freight handlers and coach drivers are about to 
organize. We have succeeded in having a union 
labor clause inserted in specification for new 
school building in this city. There is renewed in- 
terest in the central labor union. Public lectures 
have been held by several of the unions and the 


central body. 
NEW YORK. 

Ballston Spa.—Geo. W. Miller: 

Most organized crafts are in good shape. All 
organized trades, owing to their own efforts, are 
in advance of the unorganized workers as regards 
conditions. Work has been steady,,considering the 
season of the year. 

Corning .—C. C. Stambaugh: 

Clerks and meat cutters are organizing. Work 
has been fairly steady for most trades, considering 
the season of the year. Have had no strikes dur- 
ing the past year. No recent changes in condi- 
tions, 

Plattsburg.—J. C. Malampy: 

Organized trades making good progress. Work 
has been steady, considering the season, even 
building trades having fair employment. The 
principles of trade unionism are becoming better 
understood, and the people in general respect or- 
ganized labor. Wages have incre since 
organization of the trades in this city. 

Schenectady.—E. T. Larkins: 

Organized trades are very active. Unorganized 
workers are gradually coming into the unions. 
Wages seem to be on the increase. Have one new 
union under way at this writing. Employment 
plentiful all winter. Unions have been working all 
winter to build up their membership and with 
good results. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Durham.—R. D. Bailey: 

Employment has been fairly steady in all trades. 
The organized workers are gaining ground and are 
steadily improving their conditions. Hours have 
been reduced and wages have increased about 
twenty-five cents a day in several trades, but are 
still lower than they should be. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Grand Forks.—Peter Morgan: 

Printers have secured the eight hour day in all 
shops without strike. Union men work shorter 
hours and secure higher wages than the unorgan- 
ized. Work has been steady in some lines, and is 
now picking up in outside trades. 


OHIO. 

Bucyrus.—W. A. Morrison: 

Employment has been fairly plentiful all winter, 
and organized crafts are in good shape. Carpen- 
ters won their strike for 30 cents an hour after two 
weeks. Machine carpenters secured nine hour day 
and 10 per cent raise. We expect a steel foundry 
to be. in operation here by the first of June. 
Stationary engineers are considering the matter of 
organizing. 

Canton.—J. A. Robinson: 

Condition of organized labor at this time is 
better than for two years past. Work has been 
steady, considering the season of the year. The 
organized workers secure many advantages over 








the unorganized; the latter are underpaid and 
work long hours. Garment workers and tailors are 
—— There is a general awakening along 
industrial lines. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Work has been fairly steady for organized trades. 
Several trades are on strike for better conditions 
at this writing and hope to win. Splendid work is 
done for the union labels. Great interest was 
shown by State Federation Executive Board at 
its last meeting in regard to A. F. of L. work and 
other matters, and we believe there will be good 
results. 

Columbus.—Wm., B, Hartman: 

Organized workers enjoy fair conditions and 
satisfactory wages and hours as a result of united 
effort. Work has been steady in all lines except 
the building trades, which, on account of the 
winter season, was only fair. The condition of the 
unorganized workers can not in any way compare 
with the organized. Retail clerks, with the help of 
the central body, have gained the early closing on 
all days except Saturday. Central body has elected 
a union label committee. 

Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

Organized crafts are progressing and far in ad- 
vance of the unorganized workers. Decorating 
girls struck against reduction in wages and won 
out. Work has been fairly steady. One new union 
was formed here recently and three others are un- 
der way. 

East Palestine.—Geo. H. Allcorn: 

Conditions good for union men and work is be- 
coming more plentiful. Carpenters are asking for 
eight hour day, to take effect May first. 

Findlay.—F. C. Rummeals: 

Considering the season of the year, work has 
been fairly plentiful in all trades. Organized labor 
in good shape. Nostrikes or lockouts. No changes 
recently in hours or wages. 

Fremont.—F. M. Sultzbaugh: 

All organizations in good shape. Unorganized 
workers are obliged to work longer hours for less 
money than union men. Carpenters are asking for 
five cents an hovr increase from May 1, and paint- 
ers are trying for nine hour day from March 1. 

Marietta.—W. C. Hanna: 

Nearly all kinds of labor here are organized and 
have good conditions. Work seems to be steady 
for most crafts. No strikes. No recent changes in 
wages. 

Portsmouth.—George Watters: 

Organized labor in excellent shape. Building 
trades alliance is being formed. Work is picking 
up in most crafts. A bill has been introduced in 
the legislature which will compel companies when 
employes are on strike to advertise that fact when 
advertising for new men to take strikers’ places. 


Youngstown.—Geo. T. Bert: 

All organized crafts in flourishing condition. 
Several new unions will organize shortly. Work is 
becoming more plentiful. Secretary of our United 
—on has been elected president of city 
council. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Shawnee.—E. A. Bowerman: 
All organizations are in healthy condition, and 
the workers are enthusiastic over what is hoped to 
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be accomplished during the year. Work has been 
fairly steady, considering the time of year. Clerks 
have secured new agreement providing early 
closing and better conditions generally. This was 
secured without strike. Electrical workers have 
organized. There is an increased demand for the 
union labels. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown.—Chas. M. Rehrig: 

Horseshoers have organized during the month. 
Retail clerks and silk dyers are forming unions. 
Work is steady for organized crafts. 

Galeton.—C. J. Latterman: 

The general public is beginning to realize the 
benefit of trades unionism to the workers. The 
organizations here are trying their best to get the 
unorganized educated up to the principles of 
unionism. Work is fairly steady. Organized labor 
in good shape. 

Greensburg.—W. G. Allen: 

Organized labor is rapidly gaining ground, and 
the organizations are steadily increasing their 
membership. A great deal of improvement can be 
accomplished in regard to conditions for the work- 
ers, and organization is the only remedy. Work 
has been steady, considering the season. Painters 
and a building trades council have organized re- 
cently. Lathers and plasterers are about to or- 
ganize. 

Honesdale.—Theodore Hebert: 

All organizations are steadily increasing in mem- 
bership. Glass cutters organized recently. Retail 
clerks and steam engineers are about to form 
unions. Work is becoming more plentiful. Cen- 
tral labor union doing good work. 

Philadelphia.—C. F. Davis: 

Molders secured 25 cents a day advance. Some 
of the shops conceded this demand without strike, 
and the others are expected to do so soon. Print- 
ers have secured the eight hour day in some shops, 
and prospects are good for all. An injunction was 
issued against the molders, but only had the effect 
of strengthening them in their efforts for their 
rights. Machine operators have organized. Or- 
ganized labor in fairly good condition. Work 
steady. 

Scranton.—John E. Galligan: 

The condition of the organized workers, espe- 


. cially the building trades, is very good, as we have 


had a mild winter and all the trades in this line 
have been steadily employed. Metal trades are 
not in very good condition, on account of their 
lack of thorough organization. Wages are unsat- 
isfactory, and few shops work less than 10 hours a 
day. Electrical workers won a three months’ 
strike. All but two or three firms have conceded 
the demands. The conditions under which the 
organized workers labor are so far in advance of 
the unorganized that would say we are at least 50 
per cent better off and gaining ground every day. 
Central labor union is considering the possibility 
of ‘eae a labor hall. Bill posters have organ- 
ized. 

Titusville.—John Hemphill: 

Condition of organized labor is superior to that 
of the unorganized. Carpenters at this writing are 
having trouble with contractors who discriminate 
against union men. The carpenters are standing 
firm and hope to win out. We would like to have 
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union carpenters stay away from here until this 
trouble is settled. Employment has been slack all 
winter, but will soon be picking up. 

York.—B. F. Inners: 

Unorganized workers have such poor conditions 
that we hope to get them in line by showing them 
what benefits they may enjoy through organiza- 
tion. Have had no recent changes in wages or 
hours. Sheet metal workers and a federal union 
are about to organize. Employment pretty steady 
and will be better as spring advances. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawlucket.—Jos. Brickell: 

Work has been steady in most lines, with the ex- 
ception of building trades. Organized workers se- 
cure higher wages and work less hours than the 
unorganized. Am laboring with the textile workers 
and hope to have them in line before long. Printers 
on strike in job offices; can not say at this time 
what the result will be. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston.—John L. Kiley: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Nearly all trades 
are steadily employed. We are trying to have the 
eight hour day enforced in navy yard here. No 
recent changes in wages or hours. 


TENNESSEE, 

Knoxville.—Geo. W. Ford: 

Organized labor is steadily progressing, but the 
condition of the unorganized workers remains un- 
changed and unsatisfactory. The mild winter has 
admitted of some activity in the building lines. 
Lathers, whoorganized recently, obtained advanced 
wages. The organized workers secure higher wages 
through agreements with employers than the un- 
organized, who bargain individually. Upholsterers 
have organized with good membership. Plasterers 
also organized. Coopers and leather workers on 
horse goods are forming unions. 


TEXAS. 


Abilene.—W. T. Scarborough: 

All union men are steadily employed. Condi- 
tions are satisfactory for organized trades. A local 
recently organized has secured the nine hour day. 
Painters organized recently. Clerks of this city 
and of Merkel are organizing. 

Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

‘Teamsters and carpenters are organizing. Organ- 
ized workers secure good conditions under the 
union shop agreement. Work is plentiful in all 
trades. Organized workers are steadily gaining 
improvements as regards hours and wages, while 
the unorganized still remain in the old condition. 


Denton.—H. V. Hargrove: 

Organized workers are doing well. Employ- 
ment dull, on account of the season. The farmers 
are organizing very thoroughly in this section. 
Have no strikes to report and no recent changes in 
wages. 

Fort Worth.—C. W. Woodman: 

Organized labor is steadily gaining in this sec- 
tion. The work of the Citizens’ Alliance in this 
state is having a good effect on our general mem- 
bership, awakening them to greater activity in 
every branch, particularly the building trades. 
Unorganized workers are coming in line, and 
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several new unions are the result. Carpenters 
and painters of Brownwood organized recently. 
Cooks and laundry workers are about to form 
unions. Several trades expect to make demands 
for increased wages this spring. Work has been 
exceptionally steady. North Fort Worth has 
voted for municipal ownership of waterworks. 
The farmers here have declared for the initiative 
and referendum, and will vote for no candidate 
unless he pledges himself to this plan. Organized 
labor has by far the best of it as regards conditions. 

Houston.—E. P. Lord: 

All organizations here are very active and are 
trying to get the unorganized workers in line. 
Work has been plentiful and steady. Print- 
ers have gained their demands in all but two of- 
fices. The skilled trades here are well organized. 
Only the unskilled workers remain outside organ- 
ization. Oil and gas well workers have formed 
unions. 

Stamford.—Jas F. Lemmon: 

Employment is steady. Federal union organ- 
ized, and since then the members have reduced 
their workday one hour. Organized labor is lay- 
ing : solid foundation here, and we expect good 
results, 


VERMONT. 


Bellows Falls.—Thomas F. Haverty: 

Organized labor is holding its own in this sec- 
tion. Clerks are organizing. Employment has been 
rather slack, but we look for improvement with 
the spring months. 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria.—Howard T. Colvin: 

With exception of building trades, employment 
has been steady in all lines. Organized labor in 
good condition, but the unorganized trades work 
long hours for poor wages. Have had no material 
change in conditions since last report. The local 
organizations are fitting up a hall as home for the 
various trade unions in the city. Organized labor 
of this state will oppose the effort now being 
made to import foreign immigrants into Virginia. 

Richmond.—James Brown: 

The organized workers are in the lead as regards 
working conditions in this city. The unorganized 
workers work long hours for low wages. Employ- 
ment has been unusually steady. Have no strikes 
or lockouts to report. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charleston.—John Nugent: 

Organized labor in good condition. Building 
trades are well organi and receive fair wages. 
Employment steady. 


WISCONSIN. 


Fon du Lac.—B. J. Willmer: 

Cigarmakers and printers are progressing. Print- 
ers have secured eight hour day, with increased 
wages, in two shops. Musicians secured recogni- 
tion at the opera house recently. Labor council is 
raising fund for a strong label agitation. 


La Crosse.—Wm. Panke: 

Employment has been unusually steady for the 
time of year. Printers secured eight hour agree- 
ment and increased wages without strike in all 
but two shops; the latter are small and will event- 
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ually come in line. Organized labor is favored by 
employers over the unorganized crafts. Firemen, 
engineers, barbers, and confectionery workers 
getting ready to organize. Pastors’ union is now 
exchanging delegates to the trades and labor 
council. 

Racine.—R. M. Walsh: 

Organized crafts are steadily progressing. Gar- 
ment workers secured slight increase in wages. 
Retail clerks obtained reduction of two and one- 
half hours on three nights of the week during a 
period of three months of the year. Iron molders 
are still on strike and standing firm. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


PORTO RICO. 

San Juan.—Santiago Iglesias: 

The intelligent workers of the island are organ- 
izing and bettering their conditions. It is evident 
that in the cities where the laborers are organized 
there is progress, and they are in advance of those 
where no organization exists. The sugar factories 
are resuming business, and this gives employment 
to a large number of people. The unorganized 
workers here are in poor shape. Bakers, central 
body, and longshoremen at Aquadilla have organ- 
ized recently. Carpenters of Lares and shoemakers 
and painters of Aquadilla are forming unions. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Montreal, Quebec.—John A. Flett: 

As a result of organization among the workers in 
this city, wayes have steadily increased. This is 
especially noticeable in the building trades. Mold- 
ers and shoe workers have also advanced very ma- 
terially. Among the unorganized crafts the hours 
of toil are long and the wages are shorter. Skilled 
trades have been steadily employed. Unskilled 
workers have been rather idle, owing to mild 
winter, as ice harvesting employs a large number 
of the unskilled trades in the winter. Eleven firms 


have conceded increased wages to shoe cutters and 
only three remain to be settled with. As yet the re- 
tail clerks are not organized and as a consequence 
are working long hours. Laundry workers, leather 
workers, metal polishers, platers, and brass workers 
have ae. Printing pressmen, electrical 
workers, and fur workers are about to form unions. 


Prescott.—Geo. M. Harris: 

Conditions hereare fairly good, considering scarc- 
ity of employment during winter season. Organized 
labor gets the preference in all cases of employment. 
We have secured improvements without strike. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


@Num ber Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,175. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. F lett, Jacob Tazelaar, John Golden, 
Wm. E. Terry. 


District No. II|.—Middle. 


Comprising the statesof New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, H. L. Eichelberger, J. 
D. Pierce, James Sexton, Richd. Braunschweig, Stuart 
ant Hugh \Frayne, Chas. F. Davis, Cal Wyatt, W. C. 

abn. - 
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District No. !I1_—Southern. 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. om 

Organizers, Emmet T. Flood, Henry M. Walker. 32... 


District No. |1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, P. H. Strawhun, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Thomas 
H. Flynn. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
Organizer, J. Gordon O’ Neil. 


District No. Vil.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 

Organizers, C. W. Woodman, M. Grant Hamilton, 
James Leonard. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain.“ 

Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 

rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No. Vill—Pacific Coast. 

Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washing 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of British Co- 
lumbia. 

Organizers, C. O. Young, Chas. H. Gram.“ 

Porto Rico.—santiago Iglesias. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., 
February 10, 1906. 
EDITOR AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

The ‘‘ Wheel of Fortune ’’ is turning in Schenec- 
tady, but it is turning the wrong way for its 
builders, who hoped to disrupt the labor movement 
and consign the A. F. of L. to oblivion. 

Organizations attacked by this combination of 
aggressive disturbers have made magnificent 
gains in membership, the gains exceeding 600. 
New organizations, affiliated with the A. F. of L., 
have been formed, and a ot victory for the 
closed shop has been gained by two local unions 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

The ‘‘ Wheel of Fortune,’’ commonly termed 
The Industrial Workers of the World, first showed 
its hand on December 8, 1905, when at a meeting 
of the Schenectady Trades Council its advocates 
hooted a proposition to bring officials of the 
A. F. of L. to Schenectady for the purpose of in- 
augurating a campaign of organization. 

At the next meeting of the Trades Council, on 
November 22, the malcontents came into the open 
by presenting credentials from two snap organiza- 
tions, alleged to be locals of the ‘‘ Wheel of For- 
tune.’’ Protest was made against their admission 
by loyai delegates, but the renegades were seated 
by a small majority. 

On December 4, 1905, the renegade president of 
the trades council, H. V. Jackson, was expelled 
for his treachery by his union, Dorpian Lodge, 
No. 204, Internationa] Association of Machinists, 
He was also expelled by the central body. 

The first attack of the ‘‘ Wheel of Fortune’ was 
made against the Machinists’ Union, and frenzied 
cries of victory went up when two small organiza- 
tions of specialists deserted to the enemy, on the 
plea that $1 dues was too much. 

Volleys of abuse were then directed against the 
I. A. of M. and its officials, but the union machin- 
ists rallied, and the renegades were routed and 
driven from the field. The I. A. of M. men, who 
had been forced to defend their position, became 
the aggressors, and new members began to pour 
into local 204 until the number of machinists gained 
greatly exceeded the number of specialists who 
had deserted to the ‘‘ Wheel of Fortune.’’ The 
members of the I. A. of M. are still working, and 
shop after shop is being thoroughly organized. 

The misrepresentations of the representatives of 
the ‘‘Wheel of Fortune’’ are now confronting 
them with disastrous results, and some of the 
specialists who were induced to desert the I. A. of 
M. have applied for reinstatement. Their action 
is only the forerunner of a stampede back to the 
ranks of the A. F. of L. 

Two decisive closed shop victories and one suc- 
cessful attempt to resist a cut in wages was the 
record of our forces during the month of January, 
while the record of the ‘‘ Wheel of Fortune” is a 
cut in two of prices paid its members in shop 20 of 
the General Electric Co. This cut in prices was 
submitted to without protest by the great De Leon- 
ized organization that was going to lead the work- 
ers to the promised land. 

You can readily understand why the ‘‘ Wheel of 


Fortune’’ is turning backwards and the members 
returning to the ‘‘ Ark of Shelter,’’ the A. F. of L. 

A new union of girls, chartered by the Interna- 
tional] Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, has been 
formed. Also a laundry workers’ union. Several 
new organizations of metal and electrical workers 
are in process of formation, while a fair estimate 
of the increase in membership is 700. 

With best wishes, yours fraternally, 
STUART REID, 
General Organizer. 


LAWRENCE, Mass. 
EDITOR AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

Seven thousand textile workers in employ of the 
Washington Mills, 5,000 in the employ of the 
Arlington Mills, began work with an increase in 
wages of 10 per cent on January1. Typographical 
Union won its demand for eight hours. Printing 
pressmen have been voluntarily granted the eight 
hour day by employers. Brakemen and yard 
hands in Boston and Maine R. R. yards received 
increase of 25 cents a day in wages. Looks like 
prosperous year here. 

Yours fraternally, 
ROBERT S. MALONEY, 
District Organizer. 


With the aid of organizer J. D. Pierce, the boiler- 
makers’ local union of Pittsburg, whose members 
have been on strike for some time, succeeded in 
reducing the hours of labor toeight and increasing 
wages from $3.50 to $3.60 a day. 
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Official Circular, No. |. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 31, 1905. 
To the Organizers of the American * ederation of Labor: 

DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: The Pittsburg Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor showed a re- 
newed, splendid spirit of unity, fraternity, and solidar- 
ity among the wage-workers of our country. ference 
to the columns of the January issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST will indicate some of the work outlined 
for the coming year. A copy of the official printed pro- 
ceedings was forwarded to you, and it should now be in 
your hands. Your attention is called to the reports of 
the officers and committees, as well as to the various 
important subjects discussed and determined. It is not 
amiss to refer to the excellent work done by the conven- 
tion in the effort to bring about a better understanding 
and agreement omens our affiliated organizations— 
agreement upon questions that have been in dispute 
among them for a long period of time. 

All of us who have recognized the vast achievements 
of our trade unions, who koow some of the history of 
the dismal, demoralizing past condition of the working 

ple, and realize the advantages of the shorter work- 

ay already obtained, the great improved contrast 

brought about by trade union and federated effort, 

will have the appreciation of not — what has been ac- 
complished, but of what there is yet left for us to do. 

Some of labor’s enemies flippantly assert what the 


trade union movement—the American Federation of La- 
bor—has not done. As well might they say what the hu- 
man family has not done. Itis not somuch what has not 
been done as the great achievements which bave been 
accomplished. A mere glance, much less a close study, 
will convince any fair-minded observer that the greater 
manhood, independence, intelligence, and improved 
conditions of the wage-workers of our country are the 
achievements of the organized labor movement, the 
trade unions, and the American Federation of Labor, 

Now, as in every previous era since the formation of 
the first trade unions, they have been attacked and 
abused as no other human institution. Open and 
avowed enemies of capitalism as well as secret enemies 
masking behind a pretended friendship for labor, have 
sought, and are still seeking, to openly attack or cov- 
ertly attempt to undermine and disrupt the organiza- 
tions which have accomplished so much in the past and 
which stand now and for the future as the bulwark of 

rotection, defense, and promotion of the wage workers’ 

nterests. 

Haviog in view the best interests for the present wel- 
fare and future prosperity and progress of the working 
people of our country, the appeal is earnestly made that 
you give, and you are strongly advised to give, even 
greater and more energetic advocacy and support to the 
underlying and undying cause of trade union progress, 
growth, power, and activity. 

Do not permit the attention and efforts of yourselves 
and the men of our movement to be diverted from a 
strong presentation of trade union principles and the 
trade union cause by any demands of would-be dis- 
rupters to engage you in what they are pleased to call 
“debates.’’ Go before the trade unionists; reach the un- 
engpaioes and ny be all of them the message of good- 
will and fraternity, the achievements of the trade union 
movement, and urge them to join with their brothers of 
labor already organized for theirown and for the com- 
mon good of all. 

This movement of the trade unionists of America finds 
its lodgment in the hearts of the workers who hope and 
strive for better conditions. Thatsentiment, that feeling 
that demand must be nurtured, encouraged, aided, and 
so cultivated that it will bring about greater and still 
greater results for more thorough organization of the 
workers of our land. 

There is a greater awakening among the toilers of the 
whole civilized world for better conditions and for 
higher and nobler aspirations. 

tis the duty of every a of every trade union- 
ist, and ofevery man who loves his fellows, to take upon 
himself with the New Year the solemn obligation to 
devote himself more completely than ever before to the 
great work, to the performance of his duty, now and for 
the future. Each of us must carry on the work and ful- 
fil our mission to lighten the burdens of those who are 
to follow after we lay down the duties of our offices and 
our lives. 

Feeling assured that this letter, issued to you asa 
fraternal greeting for the New Year just dawning, will 
usher ina brighter and better year, that each year’s 
triumphs for labor in turn will eclipse in splendor the 
year it succeeds, I have the honor to remain, 

Yours fraternally, 
: SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Official Circular, No. 2. 


Directly Affiliated Local Unions and Federal Labor 
Unions, Resolution No. 110. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 26, 1906. 
DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Referring to the subject- 
matter as to what class of workers is eligible to mem- 
bership in your union, your attention is called to the 
action of the Pittsburg convention of the American 
Federation of Labor as indicated in Resolution No. 110. 
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The subject-matter of that resolution is that no local 
union or federal labor union directly affiliated with the 
A.F.of L. shall admit to membership any one employed 
asa retail clerk, as a mail order clerk, or asa window 
dresser, but that when application for membership is 
made by such parties, they shall be directed to make 
application for membership to the nearest local union 
oF the Retail Clerks’ International Protective Associa- 
tion, or direct to the secretary of the International Asso- 
elation, Mr. Max Morris, P. O. Box No. 1581, Denver, 

oO. 

Inasmuch asthe Retail Clerks’ International Protec- 
tive Association has so amended its laws and regula- 
tions as to providea system forjurisdiction membership, 
and in view of the action of the ee convention, as 
referred to above, directly affiliated local trade and 
federal labor unions of the A. F. of L. will exercise due 
care and precaution to see to it that no applicant for 
aye vey Bea! roperly comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Retail Clerks’ International Protective Asso- 
ciation is admitted to membership. 

Trusting that the above will be read to your local at 
its next regular meeting, and with kind regards, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


Official Circular, No. 3. 


WASHINGTON, D C., February 6, 1906. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: The last convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, recognizing the neces- 
sity of fraternal co-operation among the wage-earners 
of all civilized countries, and the advantage that would 
result from closer co-operation and fraternal considera- 
tion, adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That in the interest of solidarity of the 
wage-workers of the world, the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor be instructed to cor- 
respond with the various affiliated national and inter- 
national unions of this country and Europe, as to the 
advisability of a nition of membership cards, 
whereby a trades unionist from any country would be 
exempt from yment of initiation fees in another 
country; provided he or she had been for three years 

rior a member in continuous good standing in his or 


er union ; and to poy their recommendations to the 
e 


next convention of the American Federation of Labor,” 

The Executive Council, in turn, has referred this entire 
subject-matter to the undersigned, and it is in com- 
pliance therewith, as well as in furtherance of my own 
convictions and hopes, that this letter is addressed to 

‘ou. 

7 There are a number of international trades unions in 
America which ‘have adopted laws by which members 
of a trade or calling, coming to this country with a clear 
card, showing their continuous ——— in a bona 
fide union of their trade in another part of the world, 
are entitled to admission to membership without the 
payment of an initiation or entrance fee. 

he purpose of my now writing to you is to inquire 
how far all the unions of all countries, the United States 
of America included, would be willing to take definite 
action upon this proposition. 

Of course, if any action of this character is to be taken, 
it should be absolutely reciprocal, so that it would be 
mutually advantageous, and tend tothe greater frater- 
nization and to the best interests of all the wage-workers 
of the entire civilized world. 

Hoping to hear from you at your earliest convenience 
what provision your organization has already made, or 
is willing to make, in regard to the above, I am, 

Fraternally yours, SAML, GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Special Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25, 1906. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR 

AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL COMPANY WORKS, Leb- 

anon and Reading, Pa. 

CORNING BRICK, TILE, TERRA CoTTA COMPANY, Corn- 

ing, N. Y. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 

meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 


Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


We Don't Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the “We Don’t Patronize” list the in- 
ternational is required to makea full statement of its 
Sty against such company, and also what efforts 

ve been made to adjustthesame. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor then uses every endeavor to secure an 
amicable adjustment of the matters in controversy, 
either through correspondence or by having a duly- 
authorized representative of the American Federation 
of Labor interview such firm for that purpose. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicabl ust the matter, and without success, the 
application, together with a full history of the entire 
matter, is submitted to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for such action as it may 
deem advisable. If approved, the firm’s name appears 
on the “We Don’t Patronize” list in the next issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
Renee the names of more than three firms at any one 

me. 

Similar course is followed when application is made 
by a local union directly affiilated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Directly affiliated local unions are 
allowed the She of but one firm at any onetime. 

When application is made by a central labor union on 
behalf of any one of its affiliated local unions, the appli- 
cation is taken up with the international union of such 
local for its approval, or otherwise, before any action is 
taken by the American Federation of Labor. If the ap- 
plication be approved by theinternational union similar 
course is followed as above. Central bodies are allowed 
to have published the name of but one concern at any 
one time. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articies pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy. 


FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 


eee Bread Company, St Louis, Mo.; Na- 

tional Biscuit Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer,of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Flour.—Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Kelley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing Com any, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pipes.—Wm. Demuth & Co., New York. 

~~~ rcceaeee and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 


CLOTHING, 


Buttons.—Davenport Pearl Button Company, Daven- 
port, Iowa; Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
eager = Rochester, N. Y.; Strawbridge 
$ mame Philadelphia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New 
or 


Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers Kabo 
and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, lowa; Cali- 
fornia Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E, M. 
Knox Company, Brookiyn, N. Y. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Comenny. 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.: 
Kaiser, New York City. 

shese—Nasety Bros., Lynn, Mass.; J. E. Tilt Shoe Co., 
Chicago, Il). 

Suspenders.—Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Textile-—Merrimac Manufacturing Co, (printed goods), 
Lowell, Mass. 

Underwear.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Woolens.—Hartford Carpet Co,, Thompsonville, Conn.; 
J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Ii. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, Ill; Boorum & 
Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Newspapers.—Philadelphia Democrat, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Vo., my of Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, [nd.; 
Times, Los Angeles, GL: Philadelphia Inquirer. 


James R. 
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POTTERY, GLASS, STONE, AND CEMENT. 
Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, a Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill -c W. Stine Pottery Co., White Cottage, 
Ohio; Harbison-Walker Refractory ( ‘o., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and Utica Cement 
Mfg. Co., Utica, Ill. 
MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 

Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Baily & Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Mass.; 
Carr, Prescott & C ‘o, Amesbury, Mass. 

General Hardware.— Landers, Frary & Clark, tna Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; Kelsey Furnace Com- 
pany, Syracuse. N. Y.; Brown & Sharpe Tool Com- 
pany, rovidence, R. I.; John Russell Cutlery 
Company, Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack Com- 
pi ny, Fairhaven, Mass.; Henry Disston & Co., 

hiladelphia, Pa.; American Hardware Co. (Rus- 
sell & Erwin Co. and P. & F. Corbin Co.). New 
aaa, Conn.; Merritt & Company, Philadelphia, 


Tron an Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
Poe Ny? Ill.; Carborundum Company, Niagara 
alls, N. Y Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Sattley 
Manufacturing Oomapeny. OR an Ohio; Page 
Needie Company, Franklin American Cir- 
cular Loom nen ogg New Orange, N. J.; Payne 
Engine Company, Elmira, N. Y.; Lincoln Iron 
Works (F. R. Patch Manufacturing Company), 
Rutland, Vt.; Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; 
David Maydole Hammer Co., Norwich N. ¢ & 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Elizabeth, NJ ; Na- 
tional Elevator and Machine Compa mans — 
dale, Pa.; Pittsburg Expanded Metal Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Peckham Manufacturing Company, Kingston, 
. Y¥.; American Hoist and Derrick Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; Thos E. Gleeson, East Newark, N. J. 
aron, Architectural.—Geo. L. Meskir, ng “eg, Ind. 
Stoves.—Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; “ Radiant 
Home” Stoves, Ranges, ona Hot Air Blast, Erie, 
Pa.; Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


WooD AND FURNITURE. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; H. B. Wiggins’ 
Sons Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Baskets.—Williams Manufacturing Company, North- 
ampton, Mass 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, lowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio; Merkle-Wiley Broom Co., Paris, Il. 

Carriages. —Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cooperage.— North western Cooperage and Lumber Com- 
pany (otherwise known as the Buckeye Stave Com- 
- ny), of Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin; Elgin 

utter Tub Company, Elgin, Ill.; Williams Coop- 
——- Company and Palmer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

China —Wick China Com ny, Kittanning, Pa. 

Furniture —American Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Brumby Chair pense. arietta, Ga.; 
O. Wisner Piano Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell 
Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Drucker & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Jobns Table Com any, 
St. Johns, Mich.; Grand Rapids Furniture Manu- 
facturing "Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Derby 
Desk Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gold Leaf.—W. H. Kemp Company. New York, N. Y.; 
Andrew Reeves, “hicago, I)l.; George Reeves, Cape 
May, N. J.; Hastings Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Henry Ayers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lumber.—Trinity County Lumber Company, Groveton, 
Texas; Reinle Bros. & So!omon, Itimore, Md.; 
Himmelberger Harrison Lumber Company, "More- 
house, Mo.; Union Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, 
Cal.; St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Gray’s Harbor Commercial Co., 
Cosmopolis, Wash.; Far West Lumber Company, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Leather —Kullman, Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal.: A. B. Pat- 
rick & Co., San Francisco, Ca}.; Lerch Bros., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Paper Boxes.—E. N. Rowell & Co., Sam, RR. Y¥.¢ 6.2. 
Roberts & Co., Metropolis, Ill 

ee ton-Martin Raber “Co., Norfolk. N. z- 
{a ymond Paper Co., My KA 1 FTA 

rost Paper Co., Norwood, N oXe)s Potter Wall Paper 
Co., Hoboken. N. J. 

wens —Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
_ Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer ilcox Company ; 
. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case Company, Sag 

arbor. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

Bill Pasters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Railways—Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad; 

issouri. Kansas and Texas Railway Company. 

Telegraphy.—Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
its Messenger Service. 

D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thomas Taylor & Son. Hudson, Mass. 

C. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and Postum 
Cereal, Battle Creek, Mic 

Lehmaier-Swartz & Co., New York City. 


STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, JANUARY, 1906. 
Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 


Of the 1,755 unions making returns for January, 1906. 
with an seare gate membership of 98,544, there were 78 
ret cent without employment. In the preceding month 

245 unions, with a membership of 83,900, reported 1.8 per 
cent unemployed. 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
waged members a trade unions at the close of each 
ing January, 1905. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1906; the 
light line for 1905. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month ot January, 1906. (The months are abbre- 
viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc. 


1. Balance on hand January 1, 1906... ---$107, "= = 

2. Domestics prot 12018, sup ................2--csses-essees 
Baseball makers 10929, tax, dec, 05 90c; d f, 90c ” po 
Agricaltaral workers 11096, tax, n, d, 05, j, 













TRALEE DEER STA 6 00 
Wool —- and graders 9025, tax. dec, 05, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50; assess, textile, $1.50............. 6 50 
Coal handlers 9022, tax, dec, ’l5, $2.50; d f, 
Cs sikecieieiiinladianeeteneedeaanenieteiinatadiaanbaasnciubiaabatisvecanens 5 00 
Gas workers 9915, tax, n, d, ’05, j,’06, $2.70; d f, 
PORTO ES BLEED IAN LAE 5 40 
Stone rammers 7219, tax, nov, ’05, $1.25; d f, 
2 50 
Nurses and hospital employes i 10507, tax, nov, 
05. $4.50: Oh sie, tas 15 20 
ae makers 10 tax, dec, 05 35; 
onst abi 8 70 
ee ‘prot. "869 tax, “july 
Siete SERRA ORI A te . 420 
Sand ae 10,047, tax. dec, 05, d f, 35ce.. 70 
Printers roller makers 10638, tax, don, 05, 
I I TT oui ink rineaidtinesinins atnin teementbaenen 2 80 
Federal labor 11429, tax, o, n, G, 05, $2 55; d f, 
$2.55; assess, textile, 51c: assess, I T wh 6 29 
Plate Blass workers "11365, tax, Oo, n, 4,05 
40; d f, $2.40; assess, I T U, 52c... hands 5 82 
Agricultural workers 11901, assess, I TU ai 60 
Trabajadores agricolas 11696, assess, I T fr sak 80 
= Lang | 11478, tax, dec, ’05, $2.50; d 
YS _ ee re emeet 5 60 
Federal ‘bor 8339, tax, o, n, d, 05, $11.25; 
Fey ee niininidinlinigrtnemeneniers 22 50 














FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


2. Federal labor 6925, tax, n, d, ’05, ney . f, 
80 


Pederai labor 9875, tax, 8, 0, n, d, 05, $8; d f, $8 
nee labor union, Rockland, Me., ‘tax, 8, 
» 05. 

Fed ‘trades council, Green Bay, Wis, tax, j, 
a, 8, 0, n, d, ’05.. 

Trades and labor council, “Marshall, Tex, 
tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, 

Central trades council, Bay City, Mich, tax, 
, a, 

Tiadee a assembly, Marseilles, Ill, tax, o, n; rd, 
7 


Central i labor ‘union, , Potisville, F Pa, a, tax, 8 


a, 8, 0, n, d, 05, j, ” 
Trades council, Benton, Ill, tax, o, n, 
a bro of operative potters, tax, 0, h, d, 


Cloth’ pe, and spongers 11680, wate 
dec, ’05, $5.50; d f, 
Agricultural laborers 11878, tax, “bal | nov, 705, 
50 


df, 
RM Munez, Austin, Tex, sup... 
a makers 7073, sup, $30; ‘assess, If 


$2.70; , 90e. 
Federal | ia r 11722, tax, dec, 05, 50c; d f, 50c; 
BAD, BBC ......0000-crrccccccescecocccccccccccessoesserceceee wrceee 
Laborers prot 11223, sup... i 
Federal labor 9985, sup 
Suspender makers 9560, sup 
Local 252, intl typographical, sup 
RC Smith, Graniteville, Vt, sup 
Millmens ‘prot 10297, tax, dec, ’05, $2.50; df, 
$2.50; sup, 
Iron bed makers 10138. sup 
Trades assembly, Oneida, N Y, sup... 
. Quarry workers intl of N A, tax, 0, n, ’ 
Sewer workers 10719, sup 
Federal labor 11823, om, dec, °05, penne df, 
$2.20.. ' 
Federal labor 7481, ‘tax, oO, n, 905, $d f. $5... 
Trades ao labor assem, Cortland, N Y¥ , tax, 
Oo, D 
Street workers and wane 10282, tax, o, n, 
, 05, $1.20; d f, $1.20 


4 
Pipe ad drain layers 11882, TU, = 4, 05, J, 


$1.50; d f, $1.50; assess I T 
Horse-nail ane j058z, tax ,dee,"05, $1; df,$1 
—_ amated asso of street and electric’ ry 
oyes of A, assess I T U.. 
Publ ¢ school teachers asso 10308, assess 1 T 


U 
Aner wire weavers prot asso, bal assess 


Steel plate ype 0, 
05, $6.75; df, $6.75; assess Ae $1.80.. 

Federal labor 808, tax, n, d,’05, $1.50; d f, $1.50; 
su 

Mouwcheps prot 9077, tax, Oo, n, d,’05, j,’06, $8; 
acct assess, I T U, $2; su an 

_———- (omployes asso 
$1.45; d f, $1.45 p, He 

eae 8, nat’! alitanes bill postersand billers 
of A, su 








Stablemens and grooms prot 12015, sup 
Federal labor 12014, sup 
Federal labor 11185, wan, ane, 06, $1.80; 


d f, $1.80... 
Federal labor ‘9174, ‘tax, ‘3. }. n, a, 705, Gi. 40; 
U, 28e 


d f, $1.40; assess, I "7 
Trades and labor —, “ Charleston, 8 C, 


tax, bal, j. % & 8, acct Oo, 
Trades and labor council, Walia Walia, 








$1.25. 
Locomotive hostiers and ips i 11044, tax, 
nov, ’056, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, 


~ 
< 


$7 60 
5 00 


3 50 
6 00 


2 50 
5 00 
418 
2 50 


2 50 


as 


®#S 8} 86 8 88 S8eses eeez 


Absolutely Pure 


Florists and gardeners 10726, tax, dec, °05, 
$1.35; d f, $1.35; su 

Federal labor 11633, 
$1.45; sup, 7 

i 16, tin as workers intl PI 


Jas'F * Grimes, Baltimore, Md. ‘suy 


. Central trades council, rrankfort, n , ta ” 


o, n, a, 05. 
Trades assem, Denton, Mich, tax, a, s, 0, 05 
ree of trades, Columbia, 8 Cc, tax, 8, 


Trades and labor assem, Burlington, Iowa, 
tax, o, n, d, 06... 
Cigar factory tobacco “strippers 10227," tax, 
ec, 05, $3; d f, $3. 
Breakers and kers re queue 11946, 
tax, dec, 05, $1.75; d f, $1.7 
Drain layers ins helpers 10888, tax, “dec, 05, 


$8.75 
he labor 6998, tax, o, n, d, '05, $1.50; d f, 
Federal labor 11564, “tax, “bal a, 0, 05, “Be; 
da f, 80c 


Upholsterers inti, tax, o, n, d, 05.. 

Actors nat! prot, tax, j, a, &, 0, '05 

ae 4 truckers and’ stock’ movers 11744, 

, 70c; d f, 70c; assess, I T U, 28¢ 

Intl ‘prick: tile, and terra-cotta workers ‘allt. 
ance, tax, 0, n, a, '06, $33; asseas, I T U 

Intl printing pressmens, assess, I T U 

Intl of steam engineers, ba) assess, I T U... 

Intl bro of papermakers, —-. ppeewen 

we restaurant emp ma ec "ete, ‘Jocai 
no 75, su 

Federal la r 11934, tax, nov, 06, $5.20; d f, 
$5.20; sup, $3.25... 

Local No 44, intl asso of bridge and stractu- 
ral iron workers, sup. 


184 


A MATTER OF HEALTH 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


4. Fiber pressmens 9331, sup. 


B~ Gln @ « 
se sg 


o82 
838s & 8 


~ & co 
sas 
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Do Not Replace Your Worn Carpet 


With a New One. 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will 
wear out just the same as the old one did. Our Par- 
quetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, 


sanitary, and will last as long as your house. 


Catalogue No. 15. 


Wood-Mosaic Flooring Co, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Free 


New Albany, Ind. 





5. 





Mineral water poctiene 11317, sup 
Federal labor 8786, su 
Oil and gas well workers 12001, 
United hatters of N A, sup ms 
Central labor union, Waterloo, Ia, sup... ..... 
ian council, Cadillae, Mich, tax, 8, 0, 






Gilders prot 880, tax, “ge 05, $4; d ¢, $4... 
Federal labor 9734, tax, 0, n, 05, 70¢; a f, 70c.. 
Federal labor 11987, tax, dec, ’05, 85¢; d f, 85¢ 
Federal labor 11006, tax, dec, '05, $2; d f, $2... 
Laborers tax, jan, 45¢e; da f, 4d¢; 
000088, FT UU, BBC....ccceccccesccces -covesceccccsscvccozcee 
Stablemens 10360, tax,o, n, d, 05, $5.25; d f, 
$5.25; sup, 
Clay miners and laborers 8503, s 


Laborers 0 ret SO 9549, —_ Oo, 2 » 05, Meio: ‘a va 
$3.10; s 

Federal labor 11813, “tax, “dec, 05, $6.25; “af, 
yD ee 


Tin-plate  orkers intl prot asso of A, sup.. 

Sheet metal workers intl alliance, bal as- 
——S |, ¢ Se 

Intl jewelry workers of A, assess, I T U........ 

Ane _ workers int] asso of A, tax,o, n, 





Bro p ainters, decorators, and paperhang- 
ers of A, tax, ‘dec, '05... 
Natl — ene frost, genl ‘insulators, “ete, 
tax, 0, 
Bro of botiermaicers a and iron ship builders 
off oe, oO, n, d, 705, $196.30; assess, I T U, 
4 








Intl of elevator constructors, tax, dec, ’05... 
Intl asso of fur workers of US and Can, tax, 
o, n, d, ’05, $6; assess, I T U, 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl, tax, jan 
Intl typographical union, tax, dee, 705. 
Centra! labor union, Burlington Vv 


“Bellingh 





0, 05... 
Central labor ‘council, 
tax, s, 0, n, 
Labor council, Evanston, Ill, tax, s, 0, 2, 905 
Cane | aued union, Meadville, "Pa, tax, s, 


Trades a labor wk Muskegon, Mich, 
tax, 8, 0, n, 

Trades and labor isseimbiy, Oelwein, Iowa, 
tax, 8, o, n, ’05.. 

Central labor union, “Warren, Pa, tax, “dec, 
04, to and incl aug, ’05 

Federal labor 8328, ant a, 8, O, n, 05, $2; d f, 
$2; assess, I T U, 4 
Federal labor 1394.1 tax, wr 05, 85c; d ts 

Federal labor 11414, tax, n, d, ’05, $1.20; 


$1.20. 
Federal! labor 11423, tax, jan, $1.35; d f, $1.35.. 
Federal labor 11535, tax, s, 0, n, 05, $6; d f, $6 
Federal labor 11587, tax, nov, 705, 95e; ‘a f, 95e 
Laborers prot 9105, tax, ‘dee, 05, $5: d f, $5 lias 
Laborers prot 11223, tax, nov, ’05. $2: d f, *: 
a | prot 11931, tax, dec, 05, $2.65; df, 
Elevator conductors ‘and starters 11959, tax, 

ee 8 OE 8. ere 


ia 
= 


8388S 88 3 8S & $8885 FS Sesex 


ca & eB coR <2 co mw mmo 8 SS. 


8. 


10. 


Lobster fishermens 11855, tax, dec, $2; df, $2 
—— = fishermens 11966, tax, a, $1 "65; df, 


$l 
Icemens prot i0i76, tax, dec, *05, ‘0c; a ft “Buc. 
te ae —" workers 11799, tax, n, d, "U5, 


’ 








65. 
Federal labor 10128, suj 
Geo B Bradford, Hartford, Coon, sup. 
Hat trimmers 11594, tax, ‘dec, 05, $1.95 
$1.95: stp, 90c. 













d f, $1.55; s : 
Central ‘labor's Ay ‘Concor 
Trades council, High Point, N C, sup wedi 
a + worth restaurant employes, ete, | 

su 











Ship Seclaeay aod Spe Sagas aK 
tax, dec, ’U5, $2.70; d f, $2.70 
aes "9499, tax, dec, "05, $5; df, $5; 


Car yt molders and —— 11569, tax, 
dec, 'U5, $2.25; d f,$2.25; sup, BUC.............cc000.. 
Agricaltaral workers 11 . tax, 8, 0, n, 05, 


» (5, $1. 05; 
Undertakers 9049, tax, jan, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 
Oe Nt labor union, brie, Pa, tax, 8, 0, n, d, 








Fishermans prot 11056, tax, ‘0, n, d 





Tradés ‘and Fed “council, Oneonta, N Y, 
Pocket "enife blade grinders and finishers 

natl, tax, n, da, ” ,_ SR 
Federal labor 7187, tax, oct, 05, $4.25; a f, $4.25 
Federal labor 6482 tax. sept, 05, to and incl 

mar, 06, $2.45; d f, $2.45; assess, I T U, 28c... 
Federal labor 8533, tax, dec, ’05, 82; df, a = 
Petes. — 10555, tax, 8, O, n, d, 05, $3.70; 









assess, I : 
Stablemens prot 10663. sup. 
Brushmakers intl, sup.. 
—. a Vt, quarry “work inti. ‘or 
A, su 
Lobster achetmens 11928, tax, dec, 405, $3.85; 
d f, $3.85; sup, $2 .. 
Suspender workers $144, ‘tax, ‘dec, 05, $i. 50; 
ee en aan 
Central labor union, Waterbury, Conn, sup 
Federal labor 11969, SUp.. ..... ...cccccccccccrsces seve 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 
and assistants 11778, sup. ..... ...........ceceeeeeares 
Bestnees prot 9928, tax, n, d, ’05, a; df, m; 
sup aa 
Central labor ‘union, ‘Saginaw, “Mich, ‘sup. hiaide 
—= il, natl ship joiners and caulkers of A, 
Needle straighte ners 11791, tax, » Jan, $1. 60; 
Oe ee MI Sxsccratebcindl ddcenen” <o>dhséntincsemns 
Federal labor 11270, sup 
Hors<e-nail makers 8 
LY SRD E RIE 
Central labor union, Knoxville, Tenn, tax, 
8, Oo, n, 5... 

Central | sbor ‘union, “Springfield, ‘Mass, tax, 
8, 0, n,’0) 
Trades ‘and 

Mich, tax, s, 0, pn,’ 
Central labor council, San Bernandino. Cal, 

tax, 8.0, n, d,’ 
Central paper inion, Salem, Mass, ‘tax, 0, n, 

Kh Seg Perera 
Trades couectl, Albion, Mich, tax, 0, n, d, 05 


ene council, Port Huron, 


2 50 
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PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


TELEPHONE 1346 FRANKLIN. 


Mail Orders Taken. Banners, Badges, Buttons, 


Regalia for Societies, Etc. 


S. BLACK 


Union Outfitter for Outings and Parades 


55 Mott St., New York 





Special Attention Paid to all Labor Organi- 


zations in the United States 





PRENTISS VISE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 
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10. Trades and labor ——, Logansport, Ind, 
tax, 8, 0, v, d, 05, J, f, 
“WS re er pipecauilkers I 10830, tax, n, da, "05, J, 06, 


2 fishermen s 11924, ‘tax, ‘bal “a, “W055 J, 
06, $4.55; df, $4.55... eccee 
Lastmakers 771, tax, “dec, "}4.80; a t $4.8)... Aceon 
Telephone operators 11496, tax, 8, O, n, d, = 
$2.15; d f, 5. ea 
Riggers prot 11561, ‘tax, 0, 2D - 705, $10; a t io... 
Metro assoof doubledrum hoisters. runners, 
11275, tax, 0, n. d, '05, 3 __ 
Fiber sanders 7296, tax, nov, 05, $1.80; d f, 
TI. £16 aninpignatiiassshinintinelnin dileasevenitaiiemsidats 
Fiber pressmen 9331, tax, jan, $1.70; d f,$1.70.. 
Emmett asso, rock ‘drillers and tool 
shar yx! 2 wae, o, n, d, 'U5, j, f, m, 06, 


$60.90; d £, $60.90. : 
Federal labor 9465, tax, ‘dec, 06, $1. 55; -d f, $i 55 
Federal labor 8060, tax, jan, $8.75; d f, $3.75. 
Federa! labor 7204, tax, dec, 05, 55e; £ 
Federal! labor 9710, tax, dec, 'v5; $8: d f, $8 ..... 
te labor 10829, tax, ec, = 8. 95; df, 


Intl longshoremens asso, acct assess, I T U 
Sawsmiths natl ghee tax, ay n, d, 05; $4.50; 





» tax, J, f, m, $2.25; d f, 





Ba 


S$ Ss8sS $8 8 88 


are 





OT 7 
Stablemens prot 11805, ax, 8, 0, ‘nh, d, 05, 8; 


af, 
Fishermens prot 9899, tax, n, ‘d, 05, $4; a 4 # 
Federal labor 10279, tax, dec, 05, $3.40; d f, 
$3.40. . 








Federal “]I871, tax, dee, '05; $4.75; d f, 


$4.75 
Federal Jabor 8620, tax, jan, ‘Hi. 50: a f,: $1.50...... 
Federal labor 6697, tax,jan, a. 75: df. He Tibetan 
Federal labor 9449, tax, n, d, 05, $1.55; df, 


$1.55. 

Federal labor 8646, “tax, °, nd 
Federal labor 10128, tax, n, 
ee I shacscadingesiins icsidy eke teaniiananay veneviinmmntneien 

—_ labor ‘anion, Parsons, Kans, tax, 8, 
0. WED .ccnccvanagpnencnapescpenerocccensseqreggravaneresencovese 

Newsboys prot 9077, bal assess, I T U ............ 

United asso sae plumbers, gas 
fitters, etc, assess, I 

Intl asso of marble workers, tax, Ss , aneee 

Stove mounters intl, tax, o, n, d,” 

Block pavers, cement walk and eurb setters 
7434, tax, d, ’05, j, f, $8.75; d f, $3 7! 

Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic itie lay ers 
and helpers intl, sup.. 

= labor 7591, tax, }, D, “a, 05, ‘92. 23; a 4 
EEE eR a 

Central. labor union, Fremont, Ohio. 4" sane 

Horse-nail makers 7180, tax, jan, $6.65; d f, 
$6.65; sup. $10.50 . oe 

Local 1, quarry workers intl of N A, ‘sup . asen 

Local 4, united gold beaters nat! of A, sup... 

Federal | labor 9630, tax, jan, $7.50; d f, $7. 50; 








et ett 
a, "05. j, 06, $i. C5; 


6 80 


Ss $85 


a: 4 OH be & On eee 
R RRS SS SS SSS sss 


moh ae 
ss 


12. 


Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers 
and helpers intl, tax, d, ’v5, j,’ sine 

Central labor union, Huntingion, . Ark, tax, 
o, n, d, 05, j, f, m 

— — Rher assem, ‘Sioux ‘City, lowa, 


05 .. 
Centtat Inbar uuion, Terre ‘Haute, “Ind, ‘tax, 
8, O, n, d, 05, j, f,’ eennaiainie nenem 
Federal labor 5363, tax, 0, h, d, “105, 





$1 
Federal labor 11747, tax, n, a, 4 we, Me df, we 
Federal labor 9626, tax, } jan, $8 
Federal labor 6854, tax, nov, ’ Ob, 7 Tad  f, Te. 
City flremens prot asso, 11974, tax, dec, 06, 
1 SES sind Re teaes peeiae 
Suspeuder workers 10093, tax, jan, $1.5; d f, 


$1.50 
Interlocking ‘switch and_ jignaimen’ ‘11867, 
tax, oct, 0s, $1.75; d f, $1.7. 
Carsenaet fae workers “Lib74; tax, dec,’05, 
$1.70; d f, $1.70. 


Newshoys prot 11889, tax, 8, 0, n, d, 05, j, 06 
Federal ——¥ 5) ce 0, n n, d, "05, 44.9); df, 
$4.95; assess, 132 
Intl of the waited eau workmen of A, 
tax, j, f, m, ’06....... 
Intl bro of maintenance of way employes, 
T U, $480, 





tax, n, d, 05, $120; assess, | T U, $480............ 
Vggetebie, ivory, buttonmakers ‘ 7546, am, 


Federation of labor, Fort Wayne, Ind, ‘sup.. 
ae, Md, local intl asso of machinists, 


Ph A and packers 8316, =e 
Aluminum workers ay 





sup, $3.50 


1 
d f, $1.75; sup, $2.25 
Federal labor 11796, sup.. 








. Hospital attendants and. nurses 10903, fax, 


8, O, n, d, ’05, $1.40; di f, $1.4 
Grani 





vers 1)4s4, tax, jan, 4 
abor 9485, tax, jan, #2. 40; & f "$2. 40.. 
Federal labor 10821, tax, Oo, n, d, 05, $1 

d f, $1.50. 
Riggers p rot 10298, tax, o, n, '05, $2; d f, $2 
Music + tf 11809, tax, dec, 05, $1 








NY aes semployes prot 11824, 
tax, jan, $1.25; 
7 — union, Ada, Mass, tax, a, 8, 


Oo, 

acai labor 9646, tax, jan, $1. 30: “af. $i. 90 

“ils ext 11579, tax, 8, 0, n, 4, 05, j, 06 
$7.50; d 0 .. 

Federal eer 8170, ‘tax, e O, ‘h, “05, "$1.50; 
d f, $1.50; assess, I T U, 4 

kik meee 10087, tax, e 0, n, d, 05, sl. 40; 
eT prot. 9120, tax, 0, ‘h, “da, 05, 
OE A _* ee AA RE IC IE 

Federal: labor 8139, tax, ‘dec, "05, $5; d f, $5..... 

Petes es labor 10964, tax, dec, '05, $1.25; 


600 00 


S S28 &z 


SS 285 8 8a 


Bm to 0 moo mem to one Boe me 
= 
o 


wo co nee 
S®Sss 88 SE 


6 30 
10 00 








a 
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SAMUEL SWAN, Prest. W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE VARNISH astigreetaniaiaas 


ws are the origi- 

nal and only 

makersintheworld 

of Genuine Spar 

Composition, and 

Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 

servative. These 

goods we have 

manufactured al- 

most thirty years, 

by a process exclu- 

siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 


others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. | and 2 Preservative in any 
respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick, peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our en 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our g 

If local dealers can not supply you, send direct o- 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 





18. Laborers prot 10842, tax, jan, 45c; d f, 45¢ $0 90 
Retail clerks intl prot asso, acctassess,IT U 1,000 00 
Federal labor 11795, tax, s, 0, n, ’05, $5 85; 

$5.85; literature, 7c 1l 77 
Jewelry and silverware case makers 10448, 8 


Federal labor 8002, tax, 0, n, d, ’05, $5.70; d f, 
$5.70; assess, I T U, $1. 60; sup, $1.05 14 05 
Lamplighters 11943, tax, dec, '05, $5.40; d f, 
$5.40; sup, $2.: 
Trades oma labor assem, Davenport, om sab 
Federal senee Sa tax, d, 05, j, f, ’06, 
d f, $5.40; sup, $2 
Lobster Saheomens 11899, tax, 0, n, ” 
d f, $3; sup, 
Pipe canlkers and tappers 7348, s up... 
we tory: and florists 10615, tax, n, “4, 05, 
f, $2.60; assess, I T U, 96c; sup, ‘$1... 
m2 handlers 8449,sup inte 
Trades council, Alexandria, Va, - 
King co labor council, Et 
Laborers prot 9558, tax, J an, $2. Sod 
‘ = dec, Be Be: ‘ %. 50c.. 


d f, $8 
Federal labor 10919, tax, jan, $1.60; d ay -60.. 


— labor 10651, tax, , 05, jan, 06, $16; d f, 


Federal labor 9083, ‘tax, jan, $1.75; d f, $1.75.... 
Pere 'si40 labor 8892, tax, 8, 0, 1, d, 

Federal labor 8997, tax, dec, = 50c; d f, 50c.. 
Federal labor 8786, tax, jan, 85c; d f, 
Federal labor 12007, tax, jan, 45¢ 45c; d f, =. 
Federal labor 8398, ‘tax, jan, 70¢; d 

Federal labor 1189i, tax ‘jan, $1.35; 

—— labor 11662, tax, 8, O, n, ” 





S$838S SS 8S SSSSSSse 








a -70. 
Federal labor 9435, tax, jan, $1.20; d f, $1. 20... 
at ane Austin, Tex, tax, a, 8,0, n, a, 


se oo 8 flO ee of oo KF Roo 


$s sss & 


0, ’05. 
Trades council, Tacoma, Wash, tax, j, f, m.. 


15. Ot ge employes 10634, tax, jan, $6.50; 


d f,7 
Rock drillers and tool wees 11878, tax, 
an, 75c; d f, 75c 
hoilesale clothing clerks and packers 11042, 
tax, jan, 50c; d f, 
Horse-nail workers 10582, tax, jan, te ‘d 6 D: 
Cut-nail workers 7029, tax, d, 05, j, ’06, 


1. 
Scalemens prot 11403, tax, j, f, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Lae ss. ene 11859, tax, dec, 05, 's. 15; 
Lace menders _ prot 8151, ‘tax, 8, 0, n, ‘d, 05, 
$10; d f, $10. 
Machine’ printers and color mixers 11967, 
tax, nov, '05, 60c; d f, 60c; assess, I T U, 48¢ 
Stoneware potters 11508, tax, dec, '05, 60c; d f, 
60c; assess, I T U, 
Natl alliance bill sana and billers of A, 
assess, I T U 
American federation of musicians, tax Jan, 
Ship scalers 11950, tax, oct, ’05, $1; 4 f, $1; as 
a IT U, $2.40 
bonated water — on tax, d, » "06, 
106, 70¢c; d f, 70c; su 
rr. Day. buffalo, N i 
Feaeral labor N07, tax, Fo 05, $1.50; df, 
$1.50; sup. 
Soda and Saineral ‘water bottlers 
ers 8514, tax, aug, ’05, $1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, $1 
Soda and mineral water bottlers and work- 
ers 8514, tax, sept, ’05, $2; d ° 
kw qf x 311, tax, pA " 
restaurant employes, 
Bootblacks prot 11628, tax, jan, "750; d f 


P, 
Horse-nail makers 9656, t 
$2.75; sup, $1 
Intl bro of woodmen and ao workers, 
tax, dec, '05, $5.36; sup, $10. 
Fiber sanders 7296, tax, oat $1.30; d f, $1.30; 


p, $1,.. 
Federal labor ‘10307, tax, jan, ‘$i. 10; a f, ‘$i. 10; 


Federal labor 11834, tax, n, d, ’05, $4.20; d f, 
$4.20; sup, $2.50. 


sup, $2.50. 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup. 
Pa >r-bag teem 11757, tax, jan, 650; d f, 
; sup, 
Telephone operators 10795, tax, dec, ’05, 70c; 
70c; sup, 20c 
Gas workers 10678, tax, dec, '05, $5; d f, $5; 





4 su , 3 
Tin-plate workers intl prot asso of A, sup... 
Oil and gas well workers 12009, sup 


4 5 soe 11820, wae, nov, ’05, fii 35; d f, 





f, $3. 
Granite workers 9289, tax, ma $2.25, a f, $2.25 
Federal labor 8769, tax, dee, ’ ; da f. 80c.. 
Federal labor 8288, tax, dec, "05, $3.9 3d f, $3.95 
Federal labor 9925, tax, dec. ’05, ibe; ’ df, 75c.. 
ot tm labor 11988, tax, dec, "05, $2 f, 


50 
Federa) labor 11958, tax, dec, ’05, 95c; d f, 95c 
Federal labor 11622, tax, jan, $2.75; a f, $2.75.. 
Coopers intl - = A, tax, acct oct, 05,’ $4; as- 
sess, IT U, 
Excavators 
a and 





$2.10; sup, 25c 

Federal labor 8646, « su 
Messenger boys yO 
ra, ere i, oo Jan, 
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17. Pipe layers 9744, tax, dec, ’05, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 
Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, me 05 

$7.50; d f, $7.50 

Bottle caners 10535, tax, dec, ’05, 0c; 

Poultry and stock food workers se. 1986, 
tax, dec, '05, 35e; d f, 35c 

Sugar workers 10519, tax, nov, 05, $15; d f, $15 

A ricultural workers 11896, tax, dec, 05, 50c; 


United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, July, ’05, 
$3.75; d f, $3.75... 

Federal labor 11613, ‘tax, Jan, si, ‘30; ‘a ft $i. 30.. 

Federal labor 7231, tax, dec » $2.65; 


$2.65 

Trades council, Staunton, III, tax, n, d, "065... 

= council, Greensboro, N C, tax, 8, 0, 
n 

Central trades and labor council, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo, tax, o, n, 

ing stereoty persand ‘electroty pers, tax, dec, 


Trades council, Herrin, Ill, tax, bal a, s, o, 
acct n, ’05. 

Frank Bresby 6 co ‘(Natural food | co), express- 

eon cuts. 

Lake pilots aoe asso of the great lakes, sup.. 

United textile workers of A, sup 

Plumbers, gas fitters, etc, sup 

Intl of pavers and rammermen, sup 

Porters 11652, tax, feb, $1.50; d f, si. 50; Sapa, 

Federal | labor 11841, tax, dec, "U5, $2.50; d f, 

up, 

Locomotive wy and helpers 11894, tax, 
dec, "05, $3.20; d f, $3.20; sup, $2.50 

Federal labor 9504, tax, jan, 50c; d f, 50c; 





sup, 
Saw grinders and ee 12017, sup... 
The granite cutters intl asso of A, sup... 
H L Eichelberger, Baltimore, Md, sup.. 
. Suspender workers 11251, tax, jan, 40c; d f, 


40c 
Well wa an helpers 11952, tax, dec, ’05, 





$1.55; d 
Wax and re model makers 11438, tax, 


office ‘bk bide pha and window washers 

11962, tax, n, d, 05, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 
Gravel com osite roofers and wate 

workers 9898, tax, 0, n, d,’05, $1.50; d 4 
Federal labor 11459, tax, Jan, $1.65; d f, $1.65... 
Federal labor 10486, tax, jan, 80c; d f, BOe....... 
Federal labor 9715, tax, o, n, d, 05, j, 06 

d f, $1.40; acct assess, textile, 20c. ... 
Federal labor 11957, tax, dec, 


d f, $1.85 
Federal labor 11833, tax, med s 50c; d f, 50c.. 
Federal labor 7426, tax, 0, n 4, "05, $1.20; df, 
$1.20; assess, 1 T U, 
Central labor union, | Wis, tax, 


n, d, ” 
The granite 
o, Dn, 
Boot and shoe workers, tax, 0, n, d, ’05. 
—s cuttersof USA and Can, tax, dec, 
05, $6.42; sup, $9.20. 
Quarry workers intl asso of N A, local, 
Rockfield, Ky, sup... 
Lobster fishermens 11986, tax, ~nseadl " 
d f, 75e; sup, 50c.. i 
Intl bro of electrical ‘workers, | sup.. 
er VAT makers 7078, tax, 0, n, a, 105, $8.55; 
d f, $8.55; sup, $2... 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia. “makers 
9136, sup 
Oil and gas well workers 12004, sup 
Laborers, cneavater, and rockmens 11679, 
tax, jan, $2.50; d f, $2. 
Federal labor 11604, ta tax, % 2, | “a, 06, » $1.80; 


, 
American societ 
tax, Jan. $2. 
Spring fitters ris10, oo an, $2.05; d f, $2.05.. 
“tan 11200, tax, n, d, °05, i, 06, $1.05; 


Boomers 9410, tax, jan, $1.20; d f, $1.20 

Soda and mineral water bottlers 10333, tax, 

jan, $1.75: d f, $1.75 

Inter! tlocking, switeb and signalmens 11867, 
tax, nov, 05, $1.75; d f, $1.75. 





$3 00 


15 00 
1 00 


70 
30 00 


1 00 
25 00 


7 50 
2 60 


5 30 
1 67 


2 50 
2 50 
15 10 
2 50 


ae 
eSSrn » © am manksS 


S ssss £8 S S8ssse 


JOHN F. BUSCHE, Printer. 
GEORGE A. FISKE, Toolmaker. 


and Assessment Stamps. 


Union Men Operating 
Union-Made Machines do the Work. 


New York 


Manufacturers. 


161 WASHINGTON STREET, 
New York City. 
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Fiduciary Trade Printing, Revenue, Due 


Trade Labels. Consecutively Numbered 
and Seried Tickets and Labels. 


Bond & Ticket Company 


> 





. Central labor ay Hanover and McSher- 
rytown, Pa, tax, o, n, d,’ 
a. ‘aazemably, Ballston bead al Se 


Trades council, Beloit, Wis, ‘tax, 0, n, ‘d, 
$2.50; sup, . 
Trades and labor council, ~wmasmnnd 
tax, Ss, 0, n, 05, $2.50; sup, 30c 
Suspender workers ei tax, jan, 
$1.70; sup, 74c... 
Federal labor 8 





Federa! labor 8769, sup 

—— a labor 8217, tax, jan, 
sup, 

Federal labor 11900, tax, dec, 
sup, $5 5° 

Pastemakers _ tax, » Gam 
$1.70; sup, $1.50 

Federal labor 12018, ‘sup 


. Central labor union, Nerwich, Conn, tax, 


j, @. 8,0, n, d, 05 
Trades’ and labor council, 
Wis, tax, s, 0, n, 05. 
Central labor union, "Teme Mass, tax, 
8, 0, n, d, "05, j, f. 
Hair spinners "Neste. te tax, dec, ’05, $1; d f, $1.. 
Artesian well drillers 10844, tax, jan, $2.50 
da f, $2.50 
Railroad iron workers and track layers 
11982, tax, dec, ’05, $3.75; d f, $3.75 
Grain ae i1407, tax, n, d, 05, j, 06, 
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LION BRAND 


Condensed Milk 


and 
Evaporated Cream. 


NOT A CHEAP milk and cream, but always 
safe and reliable for babies. 


Best for Family Use. 


Good To-day—To-morrow—All the Time. 


Try a Can. 


ALWAYS THE SAME. 
Write for Booklet. 
SAVE THE LABELS. 


=<*(—) 91 HUDSON ST., Dept. W. 


Do it Now. 











Tr labor 11044, tax, d, '05, j, 06, $1.50; 


f, $1.50... 
Federal labor 11587, ‘tax, “dec, 405, '80c; ‘a f "BOe 
at 7 labor 8033, tax, o, n, d, 05, $7.50; af, 


Ne 08 print cutters asso of A, tax, n, d, 


Intl bro of electrical ‘workers, tax, nov, 05... 
Tin, steel, iron, and raniteware workers 
0943, tax, jan, $4.50; f, cota po oe peanioes 
Icemens prot 9254, sup... pecteouuneess 
Federal labor 12012, sup... 
Federal labor 10059, sup 
Cigarmakers intl of A, local 325, wet Jiditentoinen 
Trades council, Benton, Ill, sup... wiwneeanee 
Federal labor 12,019, sup... 
Last makers prot 11929, tax, ‘dec, 105, ‘$i. 75; 
d f, $1.75 





Mineral waier bottlers 11829, tax, d,’05, j,’06, 
ee waiters, 1( 968, ‘tax, ‘jan, $6.50; ‘a f, 


our workers 11790, tax, nov, ’05, $2; d f, $2... 

Sand cutters 10047, tax, jan, 35e: ae 

Foreman blasters 11955, tax, j, f, $5; d f, $5... 

Spring fitters 11810, tax, feb, $2.05; d f, $2.05... 
atch finishers asso 16454, tax, 8, % n, d, 05, 
j, f, m, ’06. $7; d f, $7. 

Lobster fishermens 11854, ‘tax, nov, 105, ‘$1. 40; 


ii UII aiictsidhdecdceaiasiibatbbaniadeibiionedldaiosnbbeddlidensiamanion 
Cotton yardmen 9143, tax, n, d, 05, j, 06, 

$3.15; d f, $8.15 
Laborers prot 11872, tax, dec, ’05, $1; d f, $1.. 
Federal! labor 10261, tax, "dec, 05, 45¢e: da f, 45c.. 
Window cleaners aa sup. 


Federal labor 11366, tax, jan, He; d f, 0c 

Federal labor 8997, ‘tax, jan, 50e; ‘a f, 0c 

Central trades and labor courcil, Durham, 
N C, tax, 8, 0, n, 05... 

Central trades and labor assem, Syracuse, 

Y, tax, 8, 05 

Federated trades. council, Neenah, Wis, tax, 
Se © a SR SU ERR 

Central labor union, Evansville, Ind, tax, 
jan, 06, to and incl dec, ’06 

— of trades, York, Pa, tax, o, n, d, 








Oeeccceces 


Hh mo R 


Ro 
S ssRases 8s s se es 


~ 
o op #2®rero 


ro) 
2 


2 60 


22. oe labor union, Saginaw, Mich, tax, s, 


i ountinuecnsessmnateiienieientsmneensnebestmnecnpennene 
‘irae laborers 11883, assess, I T U 
Federal labor 8116, tax, n, d, 05, 4, 06, ai 50; 

5 ASSess, 

a workers 9840, tax, ‘nov, 05, ‘$14. 75; “a T, 
4.7. 


aging workers 11996, tax, Jan, $1.25; 
f, $1.25; sup, $1 
Coachmen and stablemen 6327, tax, 0, n, d, 
05, $7.50; d f, $7.50; sup, 
erry labor 11879, tax, d, 
d f,$1.40; sup, 25¢ 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, mp 
Gilders prot 8980, sup.. 
Assorters and packers ‘8816, sul 
Machinists helpers 11988, tax, dec, "05, 
d f, $2.40; sup, $1 
Jos V Mukantz, Chicago, Ill, — 
Federated trades council, Napa Cal, sup 
nver, Colo, sup.. 


05, j, *06, $1.40; 





Onn nee eeeeas Seseeeneees scenes eeeess seeeseees 


Trades and labor assem, 
Federal labor 8033, su 
Wire and cable workers 9847, sup.. 
Federal labor 11440, = 





BD, iii cvecensssvsncnecsvosesevcccasonssnene~ sonssescssieesanne 
Federal labor 9770, tax, o, n, d, 05, $3; d f, $3; 
su Tisncihlih sheiogbiaunaeimnatenamennnamiutiiandabsnnciinnen 
Gas Cockers 9840, assess, I T __ See 


23. John B Lennon, treas, interest on deposit... 


Central labor council, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
tax, a, m, j, J, a, 8, 05... 

Trades and jabor ‘Souncii, ‘Pine Bluff, “Ark, 
tax, nov, ’04, to and inc oct. t, 05. 

Fire de artment oe 11425, tax, “dec, 
05, $1.25; d f, $1.25. 

ony, firemens prot. asso. 11431, ‘tax, , jan, $15; 


up, 
Federal oped es, tax, n, » d, aves Bd," 06, ae one 
d f, $1.80; s 


' 


carbonated water workers 11574, tax, jan, 

$1.70; d f, $1.70; sup, 
Federal labor ves, tax, dec, ’05, $3.45; d f, 
Federal labor 11795, sup 
Suspendermakers 3560s 
——— cork, 4 sea 





‘worikers — tax, 
Vv, 05, $4; d f, $4; sup, $ 
Federal Saber eh ee 


$2 50 
5 00 
80 


8 05 


_~ 
oK~r FOO Oe 


S88 & sesssse see 


_ 
Sze wo 


5 00 
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ROCHESTER STAMPING COMPANY, ® 
High Grade Metal Specialties 





TEA AND COFFEE POTS 





OCHESTER 


NEW YORK . 














24. Intl printing pressmens, tax, o, n, d, ’05...... 


Coal handlers 9022, tax, jan, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
—_ workers prot 7592, tax, dec, ’05, $7.70; d f, 





Ski: Ths TD -consaeigimnihtdtitacnibineedahnsttinsieandiiaian 
Central labor union, Tiffin, O, tax, s; o, n, 05 
Central cw union, Wesierly, RI, tax, d, 


05; j, f, m 
Central iabor’ Fn Pony ‘Stamford, ‘Conn, tax, a, 


Trades and labor ‘assembly, ‘Savannah, “Ga, 


tax, feb, 6, to and —¥ 7k i adetiteintimmesiatinien 
tye labor 9066, tax, o, n, 05, $2.50; d f, 
pete Ghee Gx ea CS. 


Federal labor 7087, tax, n, d, 05, $12.50; d f, 
Riggers 11583, tax, d, ’05, J, * 06, Se Li f, 80c; 
assess, I T 0 os pucdoun 
Federal labor 2088 sup 
Amal asso of street and electric Tailway | em- 
ployes of A, sup... 
Post-office clerks 8703, ‘tax, dec, 05, ‘$5; ‘a f 
$15; sup, $2.50 .. 
rators, costumers, ‘and. “badgemakers 
— tax, d, '05, j, 06, $1.30; d f, $1.30; sup, 
Starch «||| 
Benge engages 10088, tax, jan, $3; d f, $3; 
BU P, BOC.....cccccreese veoeesnvrvreccccccerccccssecesseseseccnesese 
Stablemens prot 11805, sup 
Paving cutters of the US K and ‘Canada, suy 
—— 10218, tax, s, o, n, d, $4.75; di f, = 75; 


up, 50c... 
Federation of Jabor, Springfield, i etl — 
See 9493, tax, 1.10; 
0 






Federal Jabor 8281, tax, jan, f, $2.50 

Federal labor 7241, tax, feb, 05, Si: da f, $i... 

Federal labor 11381, tax, n, "d, , $2.80; d 
&. 80; assess, I T + © honseanack amend 


an eeeeeeeeee sees eres eeeessonscecs 





Tuck pointers 10384, tax, jan, $2.£0; d f, $2.50.. 
Coffee, eae, and baking powder workers 





Federal “inibor 9365, tax, o, n, d, ’05, $2.25; d 
$2.25; su vn 
Inti bro o 








, 05, j, 706, 80c; a 3 
Federal tes ‘11006, ‘tax, , jan, ‘2; ‘a f, R: ‘sup, 


Federal labor 6864 , tax, dec, '05, 75¢; d f, 75e; 
GUy FA ncococccccersnescosevesvonnecsvescoonscesneencocesenssssoces 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 
bp BEB DD .cnccccccccc.ccsecce -covecccccccccocccccscsessocosecscosece 
Intl bro Of blacksmiths, I 
———- prot 10205, tax, jan, $5.50; d f, $5.50; 
ER ATR Ti 
. Central labor union, Pittston, Pa, tax, 
{Te Seam 
Monongaheia Valley, central trades council, 
Charleroi, Pa, tax, o, n, d, ’05 
Trades and — “council, Three Rivers, 
Mich, tax, j, a, s, ’05... 
Trades and abor council, “Hancock, “Mich, 
tax, o, n, d,” 





$255 00 
5 00 


15 40 
15 00 


5 00 
2530 


5 00 
2 50 
10 00 


5 00 
2 00 


25 00 


= 
ao aw 


ws oS 
8 88S 8 S88 888 Ss 


a soon 3 


. Cigarmakers intl of A, tax, 0, n, 


26. Telephone operators 10795, tax, jan, 60c; 
d f, 60c 


Federal labor 11994, tax, Jan, $1.55; d f, $1.55. 
Pac aL labor 11567, tax, 0, 1, d, 05, 


Federal labor 9993, tax, , jan, +. 25; ‘a ft $4.25... 
Federal labor 11968, tax, dec, 05, 8c; d f, 80¢ 
Laborers prot 11965, tax, "dec, "05, "45e; $ f, 45c 
Lime trimmers 11830, tax, jan, $l; a f, $1; 
assess, I T U, 80c... 
Tin-plate workers jnti ‘prot ‘asso of A. “bal 
REISER, F FG u.creecnnnecesvernsnepnsiniansenseses ones -nenseenee 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliance, 
etc, tax, dec, 05... eto 
Intl shingle weavers of A, “tax, “n, y hy oppure 
Central trades and labor assem, Oklahoma 
Cy SI IR -cnszevcacostnccsnescnmncnseninneensssocscens 
Federal labor 8646, SUP................+..000-seeees severe 
Laborers prot 8079, tax, n, d, ’05, $17; d f, $17; 
GRID, DB ecececserevecesccrsvscscccocsveqnenccnsencssonsnocseenescese 
Federal labor 9724, s 
Oil and gas well worlens 12010, sup poaesee cossnse 
Middletown, — local, quarry workers 
intl of N A, 1 ccinscacsoccemenneppensesinansinimmannnion 


. Trades and jabor council, Mankato, Minn, 


tax, a, &, 0, 
Trades ‘assembly, Breese, Ill, tax, 8, 0, n, d, 
. 2% A FRE is ete 
Central labor union, —— and Ports- 
mouth, Va, tax, 8, 0, n, 05... 
Lauter handlers 8449, ~My nov, 105, “T5e; “a ri 


Motermakers } prot 11250, tax, n, d, 05, $12.50; 
Laborers prot 10215, tax, jan, "Boe; ‘af, “Boe....... 
Federal labor 11983, tax, jan. $2.50; d , $2.50... 
Federal! labor 12023, sup 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup..... 
Stablemens prot 10360, sup...................++- 
Local 2, ceramic, mosaic, and cnenmet 

layers, eC ° 
Federal labor $208, tax, o, n, d, 

$3.75; assess, I T U, $l: sup, $3.25 
Telephone operators 11498, sup.... 
3 prot 9523, tax, nov, ’U5, 


0 
















iT sndailinpanenpnninninainnenlnin’ # 
Intl bro of papermakers, su 

Stablemens workers 10618, ta 
4 TU 3 Gl Oe 







Int! of steam engineers, tax, dec, °0............ 

Trades and labor council, st Cloud, Minn, 
tax, 8, o, n, 05... Sdicieanstttntsinn saipuiialesiain 

Trades and labor assem, 
o, n, a, '05, j, f, m, '06 

Central ‘labor aiee, North Adams, sam, 
tax, o, n, d, ’05... 

Ca ‘\abor union, ‘Beatrice, ‘Neb, “tax, 0, 





eeceeccs Seseee eeececccceesss: ceccesseces seccececosscooes 


Central — union, Ticonderoga, N Y, tax, 

Central labor union, Mobile, Ala, tax, 0, n, 

Trades and labor assembly, Columbus, 0, 
tax 

Central’ tandes and, labor ‘assembly, Sparta, 
Ill, tax, 8, 0, n, d Jj, f, 

Federal labor 1igtb, te ax n, d, 05, j, °06, $4.06; 
oe" v4 oS assess, textile, = assess, 


Lobster a j1945, tax, ‘h, “4, 105, j. 706, 
FT einen ie I: eb A 
Hat trimmers 11594, tax, jan, $1.95; d f, $1.95.. 


moco oo 
Se 


S & $388 


8 


= 3 
as 
zs 


8 10 


& 
s 


% sssss 


10 06 


9 90 
3 90 
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MONOGRA 


OILS AND 
GREASES 





AND ALL KINDS of FACTORY OILS 


Columbia Lubricants Co. of New York, 


me. 8... 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CiTy. 


London, Eng. 


Depots: Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Wash- 
ington, Cleveland, Chicago, Philadelphia, Toronto, Can., 








Marble mosaic workers 8809, tax, J, f, m, a, 
m, Jj, ’06, $10.50; d f, $10.50... 
Assorters and packers 831 
50; d f, $5.50... 
Janitors and genera 

SE OE Ue Ts ndeisininlintainasasigeintinadananitatibeenbhaneies’ 
orse-nail makers p and b 6170, tax, d, ’05, 
Jj, ’06, $12.95; df, $12.95. 
Federal labor 9871, tax, n, d, ’05, 70c; d f, 70c.. 
= labor 11812, tax, dec, 05, $4.35; d f, 


$4.35; sup, 5c . 
Federal labor 6415, tax, n, “d, 05, ‘4 06, $10.25; 
d f, $10.25; sup, 5e. 
Federal labor 11429, tax, jan, 70c; ‘ i = 
Federal ad 11488, tax, a, 8, 0, n, , 905, $1 -~ 






Federal a 9461, ‘tax, dec, 505, $5; f, $5... 

Federated od trades’ council,  Sebeeviibe’ Wis, 
tax, j,a 

Federal, labor 10023, tax, }, n, '05, $8; d f, $8; 


sup, 
Trades sy Fostoria, Ohio, sup.. 
Rockmens prot 10631, sup... 
Attell sa asphalt block, and wood. ‘pavers 
18 





Machinists helpers 11988, tax, in EN d f, 
$2.55; sup, 50c... 

Hospital nurses “and “employes 10507, "tax, 
dec, 05, $4; d f, $4; sup, 10c 

Local 41, "American bro of cement workers, 
su 

Oil and gas well workers 12010, sup 

Lobster fishermens 11843, tax, Nan’ $40; ‘a t 
$7.40; sup, $2 

Fiber pressmens 9331, sup. 

Federal labor 11969, su 

Federal labor 8971, tax, Jan, 
sup, $3.75... 

Sewer diggers 8662, ‘sup . 

Lobster - [eee 11858 tax jan, &; he f, 2: 
sup $1.3 ae maseetes 

Ivory men 
$1.65; sup, $1. 

Federal labor 
su 

Trades and labor 
tax, 0, n, 

Central’ labor union, Brockton, Mai 
0, n, d, ’05, j, f, 06 

— iabor anion, Lancaster and vic, Pa, 










1.50; d f, $1.50; 





SAAN THEI, ica sncan niin nipiconitilin tein aeaamasiniiaiiabeaens 
Central labor union, Posey co, Ind, tax, f, m, 
a,m, 
Centra! labor union, lola, Kans, tax, j,a,s,’05 
Central labor union, Vincennes, Ind, tax, 0, 
n. d, 05, j, f, m, 06. 
Trades assem, Bradford, Pa, tax, s, 0, n, "05.. 
Central labor union, New London, Conn, 
r and mail deliverers 9463, tax, 
nov, ’05, $45; d f, $45 
Trades council, Ardmore, I T, tax, sept, ’04, 
to and ine feb, 06 . 
Central federated, New York, N Y, tax, oct, 
. FS ee Seen 
Intl bro of book binders, assess, I T RRS 
Federal labor 10621, tax, s, o, n. d, 05, j, ’06, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50; assess, I T U. 50c 
Federal labor 11124, tax, jan, 35c; d f, 35c.. .... 
ot nail makers 10953, tax, mm, $1.30; d f, 


Olleloth, Tue and helpers 12003, tax ,jan, 
Hospital employes prot 10768, aay setnlan ‘ 
95c; d f, 95ce... Santee 


Suspender workers 9480, CARER chica eridndedediainenenes 


$21 00 
11 00 
2 20 


25 90 
1 40 


8 75 


20 55 
1 40 


3 50 
10 00 


30. Federal japon 11478, tax, jan, $2.50; d f, oa 


$1. 


o 




















$7 60 

p 4 00 

Federal labor 11664, Sup.............css000000+- ‘ 75 
Federal labor 9403, tax, j,j, a, 8,0, n, d, 0a, 

TTA YR eee 6 50 
Pocket- — blade grinders and finishers 

TREE, BUR ccccctecese-oscostoocnsnnonecnnaqnosseseongaasecvconsene 25 
Intl Shoto engravers, tax, dec, $10.92; sup, ~~ 
Cloth ons. stock workers 10184, tax, d, ’05, j, 

0 LS REE eee eee 4 00 
Horge-nail "makers 10550, tax, jan, $1.25; d f, om 
galaiens rollermakers 10638, tax, jan, $1.55; se 
Shademakers 11556, tax, nov, ’05, $1.15; df, 320 
Alums workers 8261, tax, feb, $13.75; d f, a 
aeiee and os fa ~eemmmomn makers 9136, 

CB, JOM, Tes GF, GEC...0e000.0-0-ccrces covceasesscovecosece 110 
Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8934, tax, jan, 

LL |, eR eT 1 50 
Central iabor —) No Tonawanda, N Y, 

tax, j, a, 8,0 ._ Sea 5 00 
Trades ‘and Labor ny Quincy, Il, tax, 0, om 
Central labor union, Stroudsburg and E 

Stroudsburg, Pa, tax, O, By B, "OB..00..20cccccreee 2 50 
Plaster material workers 11877, tax, jan, $5; 

I Uns UI cis ccinicichscercilaledasanainigeameieeieiielinaniaiiingeninie 10 00 
Trades and oe assem, Utica, N Y, tax, o, 

eS FT ES, See ae 5 00 
Central trades ond labor assem, a. 

Ohio, tax, jan, ’06, to and incl dec, ’06......... 10 00 
= and wagon workers inti, = 0, an 
Federal labor 9857, tax, o, n, d, ’05, $1.50 . 
United mine workers of A, tax, dec, ’05........ 1,456 08 
Federal labor 9418, tax, nov, 105, $1.50; a f, $1.50 3 00 
Central labor assem, "Washington, Pa, tax, 

o, n, d, 05, j, f, m, _ eee eee 5 00 
Ice handlers 8467, tax. n, .% 05, j, ’06, $3.55; 

d f, $3.55; assess, I T U, $1.28 , 8 38 
Federal! labor 9316, tax, dec, 05. $ <a af, $i. 25 250 
Federal labor 11761, tax, ‘ f, 70c; d f, 70c; 

assess, I T U, 28¢; Sup, 20C.............cccs-ceceeseeeee 1 88 
Trades council, Ann Arbor, Mic 2 50 
Federal labor 8037, SUp............cseceessssessereee snes 50 
— and labor council, Waukegan, Til, 1s 

NID. cccsinadeniteaenisschcncesiphiemetnsapneenapiaenesninceedseinnse 
Natl — machine printers and color mix- 

ers of U &, local 8, BUpp..... ........00--ccccerceece- sosee 50 
Central labor union, aon Irons ae 50 
Stone planermen 10604, sup .. euautecee R 5 50 
Small supplies.................- 7ll 
Premiums on bonds. ... 64 85 
Subscriptions AM FED.. 184 50 
Advertisements AM FED ..........ccc.0:seeceeeeeeeenes 1,457 30 

$127,758 91 
EXPENSES. 
. Months rent in advance, Geo G Seibold, 

OIF exes snsceanepnecsenerevesonsapnensinnscenrsenatnnsessoencees 175 00 
Ice, American ice CO..............+++ 5 00 
1no A sq punch, The Elliott co 60 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce, $60; Jas A 

Cable, $18; Thos I Kidd, $15..............-0000+--+++ 93 00 
8 daily and sunday subscriptions 1905, The 

en ee Ee 25 20 
Stamps, 300 8c; — 800 5c; 300 6c; 300 10c; 

hg Se ee 204 00 
tet aa 100 00 


hb Ra my BH La 


Oo anizing expenses, Thos H Flynn 
re nses, F L m= $23.20; Jas 


Oppalsins ex 
Cc wo 


Brown, $2' 





oes eeeeeeees 


Telephone, Ches and Den heat 
we ony for AM FED, Natl Sress Intelli- 


gen wnt 
1 joe Arad transfer ‘box, Library ‘pureau.. wee 
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5. 3 picture frames, W H Cooper...................0++ $1100 23. Expressage, U S express CO ............cccssseeeseeeee $59 20 
Organizing expenses, R Braunschweig, $100; Printing 237,825 gummed labels, Globe print- 
H L Kichelverger, $50, John A Fiett, $50; IAL ELL DS EOD E Gt AE 65 40 
ET Flood, $l10u; M G — oye Jas Overhauling and adjusting typewriter, 
Leonard, $100; JD Pierce, $50; S Reid o ‘$150; Remington typewriter CO..............cccseeeesee ll 75 
Robinson, om Jas Se Sexton, a ® > oH 1 doz erasers, $1; —_- platen covers, 30c; 1 rm 
Strawhun, $50; J Tazelaar, $50; C Wyatt, no 0 letter paper, 4oc; 1 rm no 4 letter pa- 
$50; CO Young, $100; M Donnelly, $100; J J per, 55c; 1 doz ribbons, $5; Smith Premier 
Towey, $159.09; C F Davis, siby; John ty pewriter co pecovenencoses esccensneasn seenscesecsoncscoeceses 7 30 
UN ID cick citeievindesintaetamreseasethe tmbeen wevceece 1,509 09 Towel service, Fowler mfg co. wn 7 00 
Legal services, Ralston & Siddons. : 38 6,000 lc stamps, P O epee ............cccceserceesseseseee 50 00 ‘ 
Telegrams, Postal tel cable co.............. nove 3767s 24. 2'sabscriptions to the TW ley Star from : 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons...... 49 35 july 1, '05, to jan 1, 06, T W Hay................. 5 28 : 
Strike benefits to suspendermakers 9560, for 2) nizing expenses, ‘Jas Brows, $23.50; ' 
week ending 4th inst, H Robinson and 8 Fra nk H McCarthy, $8.50................--csssesssses 32 00 ' 
Ry SIE cesnmntctientuinvinncncsatneninininness 6800 25. Legislative expenses, uae tage, P O dept. ..... 10 00 ' 
11. Drayage, Geo W Knox express Co.. wee 100 Ogpatsing expenses, Mahon, 1. 82; | 
leet, mm hey Library bureau ........... 35 E A Perkins, $30.60; * iets, "$lu0; ; 
1 no D square punch, the Elliott co... 60 Frayne, $150; Chas i'd , $100; M G ' 
83 boxes carbon paper, Typewriter and Office Hamilton, $150; S By ” $162. 60; Jas i 
ae RRS ct PEIN OO 3 00 Leonard, $150; S Reid, $1u0; H Robinson, ; 
Printing: 2,000 organizers’ commission, $150; Jas Sexton, $50; PH Strawhun, ' 
bag 1,181 envelopes, no 50, man O E, $100; J Tazelaar, $150; W E Terry, $100; H | 
16,000 certificates of membership, M Walker, $100; C Wyatt, $150; ¢. fe) Young, 4 
$37.50; 7,000 envelopes, 734x10%4, $19.75; $100; M Donnelly, $50; C W Woodman, $150; ' 
1,000 envelopes, man, pat coin clasp, $11.75; CF Davis, $100; John Golden, $100............. 2,358 02 
The Law Reporter C0 s..cc.c.ccsussvsssessssecsnseesenes 9795 26. Organizing expenses, W A Landgraf, $10; j 
Supplies: 1 veeeys Ie; 1 McClure’s, Julio Aybar, $30; H M. Walker, $23............. 65 00 ' 
luc; 1 Century, 35c; 2 Harper’s Weeklies, 27. Peete Ve pp let cir (process) supplies, : 
; 1 jar paste, Sie. 50, manilla enve- 1000 44 pp let cir Japon oes ca -, ' 
lopes, $97.50; 1 gro spencerian pens, 90c; 6 Sia. 300 Pet cir (proce =) er ca, ' 
sponges, 40¢; 4 &Tro penholders, $3.60; 5, 200 let cir centrals, $3; let cir 2 pp ted fed | 
envelopes, sig. 1 copy holder, $2; 2 Harper’s labor, $7.50; 200 let cir 2 Re central ; 
Weeklies, 20c; 1 lb no 10 bands, $2.50; 1 1b let cir (process) per sae. ‘39 $8.75; 1 let cir 
no 32 banda, $2.50; 1 bottle ammonia, 10c; a ay centrals, $2.7. 350 let cir Spanish 
express on lates from Pittsburg, $1.10; i r capita, $3.50; 100 letter cir Spanish fed 
Harper’s eekly, 10c; 2 no 1004 scrap her. es: 50 let cir Spanish centrals, $2.50; i 
yoy $1.50; 2,000 sheets paraffin paper, 1200 let cir local and fed labor,$4. 75; 8000 pass ' 
1.50; 5,000 second sheets, $12.50; Re 4 words, $7.50; 200 cards (Morrison), $3; 3000 ; 
1 fountain pen, 75c; 1 Harper’s eekly, label agreements, 2 colors, $15; 3000 hints, i 
jam 6 sheets corrugated board, 90c; 1 Cen- English (4 pp), $7.50; 500 pill’ heads, AM : 
tury, 35c; 1 McClure’s, 10c, 1 box Ester- FED, 2 colors, $4; 1000 organizers receipts, ' 
brook’s rag no 813, 75; 2 penholders, 10¢; $3; 5000 report and order blank loca : 
1 Harper’s Weekly, 1 doz oy es, $1; 1000 report and order blank, intl, be ” 9006 
Law eporter on Ma. Asi less credit, 25,.. 187 45 traveling cards, 2 colors, $17.50; 400 due 
Premiums on bonds, National surety co 1 00 cards, —_ $6; 5000 list of supplies, 4 } 
Legislative expenses, Jas F Grimes . 150 00 P, $15; 250 special notices, $2.25; 1 etters ' 
Stamps, 2,000 le, 1,500 2c, PO dept................ 50 00 organizers, A $7. 5; 200 list of paid 
Expenses, trip to Cleveland, Ohio, Utica, organizers, $7.50; 100 letter cir, process, $3; j 
Y, and —} ae Pa, and ay 200 tals and printing (Morrison), $4.50 
Frank Morrison.. eooooseonaenennene 57 69 12, envelopes (stamped), $15; 1000 letter 
12. Organizing expenses, ID Pierce..... . 100 00 heads queen paper), 3.50; correcting 
— 10 special delivery stamps, P O dept............. 100 list of organizers (Jan 10), $10; correcti 
15,425 no 60 jute 2. | oe envelopes, list of organizations an 4-18}, $32.25; 
American feb ela pecqneoesconessosescesesssee 67 35 list of organizers. 0,000 constitutions, 
5,600 no 60 jute 4 clasped envelopes, A mer- $175; The Trades Valente angie pidstatpinibisibises 489 00 
ee li eR A ARE 38 60 86.29. Organizing expenses, C re. a 1l 00 | 
108,640 no 10 Ames adhen Buffalo envelope co... 181 37 =30. Stamps, 175 2c; 150 lc; P O dep 5 00 i 
Cash books, day books, record eeuneretes and Stamps 200 3c; 200 4c; 200 6c; 7) 10c; 100 spl i 
ledgers, Globe printing co.. cesesseenee 628: 18 Gell veryz; PO GS .....0.00-eeccecesecscscccserecccccsece 56 00 : 
Transcript Pittsburg convention, Mary 81. 1 legal size transfer box, Library bureau...... 2 2 i 
ee iE 87 80 Seats, J J Baumgarten & SODS ...........00.sessseee0ees 26 40 ; 
Telegrams, Postal tel and cable CO...........+-+ 2 06 ee received and used, Frank Morri- { 
13. 8,000 O E manilla yey oe and printing BO, BOD ocerervcccensssecenccessscccnnensnsoesneetensceneseneoes 9 37 | 
same for AM FED, Law canine 4i 65 Soap’ 25e; almanac, 25c; newsboy, 25c; ben- | 
Acc A E Ireland, intl asso o machinists. - 79 24 zine, 25c; hauling, 75c; fixing doors, locks, 
Organizing expenses, John Fitzpatrick.. ..... 85 50 and ‘making keys, $2; fee, m 0, 17e: news- ' 
Printing 10,000 blank organizers reports, papers, 80c; oetage ane. ! due, $e; ae ta $1.85; j 
OD a eae NS 82 00 car tickets, $7.50; 14 42 : 
15. Commission on advts............... - 849 50 4 weeks coe ‘I W Lowe, ' 
Organizing expenses, C F Davis.... 50 00 $84; J W Bernhard, $68: F C Alexander, { 
4 office chairs, Hub Furniture co... coe 10 00 $68.40. STENOGRAPHERS: J Kelly, $84; R L 
200 folders, Library EEE 110 Guard, $84; N L Baines, $64.84; (1}¢ weeks), t 
Telegrams, Telegraph CoO.............0.ccc02 «sees 114 L McCallen, $22.50; D L Brad ley, $60; i 
Cleaning windows and doors, Natl window McCoy. $60; A G Russell, $68; L A Gaver, i 
and office cleaning co... inlediatetiieliotiiene Seine 6 00 $68; (224 weeks). F L — A Mahe w Wo (84 : 
16. Organizing ea M Donnelly $50; Wm Jas Gallaher, $56; G itter, 360; ( 
Panke, $22 ve 72 98 seeks) M Bisclats, $38.26: (Is weeks}, 
17. Organizing an DP 100 00 Heil, $22.19. TYPEWRITERS: 1M Rodier, 
a batteries for phones, $10.90; drop ligt i, $52; ‘A S Boswell, $52; E Valesh, $100. i 
; John 13 68 CLERKS: D J Nielsen, $48.4; BS Thomas, : 
Oo en expenses, C ar ; DF yg) LA Sterne, $60: / 
rank H McCarthy, $9.45. 28 10 J ¢ Alexander, $40.24; J T Swan, $36; L } 
Acct assess levied for I TU, Black, acy M C Hatch, $38.66; (334 weeks), 
i inctnesitisnk nicinateanaateeinaies 5,000 00 F MacCal len, $30; GA "Boswell, ow - 1,60 98 H 
18. Refund on proceedings, Geo M Henderson.. 1 80 One months salary, Sam! Gompers, pres...... 250 00 
Stamps, 2,500 2c, 3,000 lc, P O dept.............0000 80 00 One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy... 208 38 I 
19. Organizing expenses, Jas a euebnompee 23 50 Hauling, AM FED, J W Lowe®.............0c00.000+ 8 75 i 
20. Organizing expenses, Wm E Egan, $26; 4 Postage on AM FED, P O dept. 22 39 1 
ichd Braunschweig. $100... eine 120 00 Subscription to The ‘Evening Siar from july 
22. Organizing expenses, Thos H Fiynn .. -- 10000 05 to feby 1, 06, E W Wes sevecsen 8 50 
23. Premiums on bonds, Natl suret : > 24 16 PHating an AM FED, Law erp vesnages 54l 88 
12,000 2-c stam ped envelo) P dep Dts... 256 80 Printing 500 jan bulletins, Law Reporter co.. 5 00 ; 
0 wey e nses, H Eichelberger.$ wy Printin, 180 reports of Pittsburg proceed- i 
G O'Neill, ; Wm Tem plemen, $32.50... 190 50 ings, Law Reporter co 1,316 09 
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Organizing expenses, Jerome Jones, $18.50; 
Emmett T Flood, $100... 118 50 
Acct assess levied’ Intl Typo “Union, IW 
Bram wo, S€C-tPeAB...........cscccccsesreeseeses seers 1,052 50 
$19,515 45 
RECAPITULATION. ye 
Balance on hand January 1, 1906.................. $107,330 25 
Receipts for month of January.................0++ 20,428 66 
Total... «+eee 127,758 91 
Expenses. for month of January. . 19,515 45 
Balance on hand February 1, 1906................. 108,243 46 





General fund 
Defense fund 


RII cconepsnecesnecercececeossenecsvacncaceneteoeveoennnsonisons $108, 28 46 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary A. F. of L 
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Comfort and Cheer 


Every household needs Health for 
comfort and Hospitality for cheer. 


HUNTER WHISKEY 


contributes much to both from its 
superb quality, purity, age, flavor. 


nn lin Al, nln Mn nal cal, al lalallala lta eth, lle lle th dle ite te ty pp pe 


Sold atall first-class cafes and: by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


a 





ee ee 








For Over 60 Years 


Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syru 


used for over FI 
MILLIONS of Mothers 
aa while = 












has been 
YEARS b 
for their C 


ING, with ect success. 
HES the CHiLD. SORTENS 
ALLAYS all pain, 


the GUM 

CURES WI COLIC, and is the 

best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold 
by Druggists in every part of the 

world. sure and ask for Mrs. 

Winslow’s Soothing Syrupand take 

no other kind. 25 Cents a Bottle. 














ROYAL STEAM HEATERS 


AND 


ROYAL HOT WATER HEATERS 


HAVE THE 


FEATHER EDGE 


* 


—the latest and most scientific patented advance in 
cast iron boiler construction. 
—made in every size and style—are the soundest 
and best on the market. 


New York Radiators 


These are reasons for the enormous increase in 


the use of ROYAL Heaters and New York Radiators. 


* 


HART & CROUSE C0., Home Office, Utica, N. Y. 


—___———————_ BRANCHES: ———— 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, COLUMBUS, O810, DALLAS, TEX., 
79 Lake St. 235 Water St. Poplar & Heary Sts. 659 Elm Street. 





Home Food Company, 


202-208 Lembeck Avenue 


Jersey City, N. J. 


+ 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


Alpha Puddings. 


Cheapest and best Puddings ever sold. Desiccated 


Cocoanut and Food Products. Ask 


your Grocer for 


‘*‘The Alpha Brand.’’ 
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Builder and Gen 





GEORGE HILDEBRAND 


+ 


Telephone 1707, Cortlandt 
38 Park Row, Potter Building, Room 121, NEW YORK 


eral Contractor 











The Merriam Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS 
AND BOXES 


Fine Interior Wood Work, Sideboards, Bars, 
and Coolers, Office Fixtures, Mantels, Etc. 


#18 tnd 106 to 10 Almond Street, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





THOMAS & SMITH 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 





STEAM .. COMPLETE ) VENTILATING 
POWER .. PLANTS > . .COOLING 
HEATING. . INSTALLED ) AIR PURIFYING 





ECONOMY HOT AIR ENGINES 





17-19 South Carpenter Street, CHICAGO 
288 Hudson Street. . . NEW YORK 


























ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS—\A/ &Y = K E fond — ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS 
10 
Horse ite 30 
Power Miles 
. per 
& Hoar 
Direct 
Drive |) wt 
IP apps 
. 
ee Durable 
Simple 
Write today. A postal brings full description. MODEL B RUNABOUT. PRICE $600. 
WALKER MOTOR CAR CO., 105 Fort Street, East, Detroit, Mich. : 
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McCreery and Company 


Dry Goods 


=~ 


Wood Street at Sixth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











The Sign of the 
Best Ale 


TTD 2 


RQ) 
SSronrsuouns 


ALES 
“SS emi ‘ 


Accept 
No Substitute 














HAINES BROS. 
PIANOS 


have been made for over fifty years, and 
are better to-day than ever before. 





Before purchasing a piano send for cat- 
alogue and general information. 







Haines Bros.’ pianos have long been 
recognized by world-renowned artists as 
one of the standard makes of the world. 


HAINES BROS. 


100 A Haines. Rochester, N. Y. 














Witch City Appetizer. 


Ee. PROVO, 


Proprietor of 


Witch City Bottling Works, 
4-6 Sewell Street, 
Salem, Mass. 


Tel. 173-2. 











Belvidere Woollen Manfg. Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


ALL WOOL DRESS GOODS 


Parker Wilder & Co. 


SELLING AGENTS 


BOSTON 4x» NEW YORK 














aa 


—f 1S ee he wow 
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RHEUMATISM 


CURED 
ON APPROVAL 


New External Remedy so Successful 
That the Makers are Willing to 
Wait for their Pay Until 
the Work is Done. 


SEND YOUR NAME TODAY. 
We want to send—free to try—to every rheumatic 
sufferer in the land, a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 
the great Michigan external cure for rheumatism of 
every kind no matter where located or how severe. 
Send us your name today. The Drafts will come pre- 
paid by return mail. If you are satisfied with the relief 
they bring you, then you can send us One Dollar. If 
not, they cost you nothing. This is the only way we 
sell the Drafts. Nobody pays until satisfied, and you 
can see that we couldn’t afford to make such an offer 
if the Drafts didn’t cure, and cure to stay cured. 
if 4 The Drafts are worn as 
| illustrated, and cure by ab- 
sorbing acid impurities 
from the blood through 
the pores of the tender foot 
soles, and also acting on the important nerve centers 
there. We will gladly show any one who calls the 
thousands of testimonial letters we have received 
from cured chronic cases in all parts of the world. 
Our free booklet (in colors) on Rheumatism contains 
a number of these testimonials, with photographs. 
Write today to the Magic Foot Draft Co., 536A, Oliver 
* Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a trial pair of Drafts on 
approval and our free book Doit now. 











Interlocking Rubber Tiling 





Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
facturedin a carefully selected variety of colors. 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens, etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application. 


Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd., 
91 and 93 Chambers St., New York. 

















MORE THAN 


300,000 


PEOPLE BUY 





Chicavo Daily News 


every day, and probably more than 


1,000,000 


read it? Why? Because they believe 
it prints all the news andftells 





the truth about it. 


The Prudential se er orice 


Home Office, JOHN F. DRYDEN 














STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





PROFIT-SHARING LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES { 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Amounts to Suit Your Needs up to $100,000. 
Nearly 6% Million Policies in Force. 
INSURING OVER $1,170,000,000. 4 


WRITE FOR RATE AT YOUR AGE. 





Incorporated as a Stock Company by the ( 
State of New Jersey. 


Newark, N. J. President. ; 
DEPARTMENT HO. He. 
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C, A. WILLEY COMPANY 
Color Grinders 


————= ~-«a‘Nd’ = 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Specialties in Carriage and Car Paints, 
Colors, Etc. 


Nott and Vernon Avenues 
Hunter’s Point, - NEW YORK CITY. 











UNION LABEL 
of the 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 





WHEN og are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiti 
see it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in it 
The Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four es 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer has 
loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a hat 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unpriacipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
John B, Stetson Co., of Philad<"nhia, Pa., is a non-unios 
concern. 


JOHN A. MO¥FITT, President. 


MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. 
1x Waverly Place, New York City. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 





BUY THE BEST— 
The Hings of ALL Polishes 


FOR HOTELS, BAR FIXTURES, ETC. 


Hatt’s Piano and Furniture Polishes and Cleaners make 
old furniture look like new and prevent new furniture 
from looking like old. Hatt’s Special King for repair 
work. Twenty years in use by leading manufacturers 
throughout the United States. Ask your dealers. Sam- 
ple order, one dozen $1.50, prepaid. One gallon, $1.50 pre- 
paid. Local agents wanted. 

CHAS. E. HATT, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





The 


Fuchs @ Lang Mfg. Co. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Factory: Rutherford, N. J. 


Lithographic Inks 
Printing Inks ” 
Bronze Powders 


Machinery and Iron Castings of 
All Kinds 




















Use Hayden’s Sponge Floor Cleaner 
> and Felt Duster 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
ASK YOUR Sealine OR WRITE 


Haydea Implement Company 
46 Duane Street 
NEW YORK. 











BERRY BROTHERS 


LIMITED 


Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan 
FOR EVERY USE KNOWN. 


NewYork Philadelphia § Ghicago St. Louls 
Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisce 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 


Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 
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— sPure MaltWhiskKey 





Medicine for all mankind; the stand- 
ard of purity and excellence for 
nearly half a century; an invaluable 
remedy for coughs, colds, indigestion, 
dyspepsia, malaria, “grippe,” con- 
sumption; an ideal tonic and stimu- 
lant for the aged. The only Whiskey 
recognized by the Government as a 
medicine; prescribed by thousands 
of physicians; used in numberless 


hospitals. 


Write for Free Medical Booklet. 


THE DUFFY MALT WHISKEY COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














J. M. GUFFEY, President. C.F. FARREN, Secretary. 
A. W. MELLON, Treasurer. 


.M. GUFFEY 
PETROLEUM Co. 


Producers, Refiners, Shippers, 
and Exporters of 


Texas Crude Petroleum 
and its Products 


Main Office: 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch Office : 
New York Boston Philadelphia 


New Orleans 
Port Arthur, Texas 











Simonds Quality 
Means 





Simonds=—== 
Saws are the Best 











Note.—Any carpenter who will cut out this ad- 
vertisement and send same to us we will send FREE 


OF COST one of our souvenirs. 


SIMONDS MFG. CO. 


Fitchburg, - - - Mass. 
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LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 











w y 


) MARKET BRAND Foye 














ALEWIN& SON 


MANUFACTURERS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


I SRS Rie ‘on ASK YOUR. DEALER FOR 
BUTTONS COME OFF MARKET BRAND 


me 















TAKE 
“JUST AS GOOD” 




















UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Loose 
Beware labels 
of in the 
Bogus and hands of 
Imitation storekeep- 
Labels. ers are 
counter- 
feits. 





The only genuine Label indorsed by American 
Federation of Labor and Organized 
Labor in general. 


Union 
Mate 1772 
vs Milwaukee 
. wl Avenue 
— Chicago 
Prices 








C. H. Bunker, President. Frankuin H. Heap, Vice-President. 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
A. A. Smitn, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Capital Stock, $300,000 
General Offices: CHICAGO 
Nearly Five Million Dollars 


paid in claims to 175,000 
of our policy holders. 


Policies are Protected by 
more than One Million 
Dollars Assets. 
Good contracts in good territory to good men, 


Producers, address— 
H. G. B, ALEXANDER, 2nd Vice-President and Gen. Manager, 











134 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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The 
“Reading” 
Transom 
Lifter 


Self-locking. Requires only 
one hand to raise or lower 
the transom. Same lifter 
works transoms hung in 
nine different positions 
without changing any of 




















the parts. 


PATENTED 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


MADE BY 


READING HARDWARE CO. 
READING, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 
617 Market St. 


CHICAGO 
105 Lake St. 


NEW YORK 
96-98 Reade St. 














WINGS 


Disc Fans, Exhausters, Blowers, 
Heaters, Electric Motors, High 
Speed Engines, Marine and Sta- 
tionary Gas Engines, Acetylene 
Generators, and Forced Draught 
for Boilers,etc.. OG OOO 











We are now equipping boilers in steam plants 
with a system for improved combustion, and 
the economical generation of steam for all 
purposes. Can be applied tu any boiler. We 
make installations at our own cost, payment 
according to agreement, when our guarantees 
have been fulfilled. 





L. J. WING MAN’PG CO. 


136 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 














G. HELMSTETTER, 


Manufacturing Confectioner 
Superfine Chocolates and Confections 


Y 


* 
554 Broome St. NEW YORK. 
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The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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AMERICA’S HIGHEST GRADE 


Makes the Most Delicious 
and Nutritious Bread 


TRY IT 
Sands, Taylor & Wood Company 





Established 1884 Incorporated 1890 
THE 
BUSH & GERTS PIANO 


Popular, Reliable, and Union Made 
40,000 Homes Made Happy 
Scores of Lodge Rooms of the American Federa 
tion have been supplied with these 
well-known pianos. 
Address, BUSH & GERTS PIANO COMPANY, 
Bush Temple, Chicago, Ill. 




















Sy BUY 


ELGIN 





dae SIRI) 


SOTA) UNEXCELLED 








‘¢Kace value”’ is 
what you value 
your face at. If 
rightly, you use 
Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 
ddan hn ok es 
2-cent stamp to pay postage. Write for 


booklet, «* How to Shave.”’ 


The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 





**Syracuse’’ Wall Papers 
From Factory Direct to Consumer. 
We Supply the Entire Country Through our Branch Stores. 


Exclusive Patterns—Ready Selling Papers—Goods 
Always in Stock. 
‘“*PAPERHANGERS AND DECORATORS” apply to the nearest 


branch for a set of our books, and represent the largest 
Manufacturers and Distributers of Wall Paper in the 


World, 
OUR CHAIN OF STORES. 

New York: 47-49 W.14thSt. Sr. Louis: 923-925 No. B’way. 
Boston: 272-274 Devonshire St. Cincinnati: 635-637 
Main St. PxHicapetpnia: 10-12 So. 10th St. Syracuse: 223- 
225 W.Water St. Potspam: 22-24 Market St. BurraLto: 465 

Washington St. 
Main Office and Factory: Raw Stock Mill: 
Syracuse. SKaneateles Falls 





07) SUIMIIg JauasTy 





BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 





4J0X MN 





_——— 
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Ask Your Jeweler for 


& &C0’S 


& oD Q Gold-Filled Chains. 
p WARRANTED 


> $.0. BIGNEY 


* TRADE MARK: 


3 MAIDEN LANE. 





They are Reliable. 


New York Office: Factory: 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 











CONTRACTS SENT DIRECT 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK PERTH AMBOY,N. J. 








THE 


Brookfield Glass Company 


218 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS 


GLASS INSULATORS, BATTERY JARS 
AND BOTTLES 














Goodyear 
Lumber Company 


Manufacturers of Pennsylvania White Hemlock 


LUMBER 


Milis en Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad. | 


CAPACITY, 800,000 FEET PER DAY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


950 Ellicott Square, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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mt. . that there is quite a demand for Metal The Pittsburg Steam Packing Co. 
THE GARJOCK PACKING CO. MANUFACTURERS OF 


has, for the past two or three years, been Soeur 
conducting an independent and disinterested investi- FOR P 


, The 
aye into the metal pacing Sainess of the coun Steam, Hydraulic, 


AS a result they have made a long term arrange- 
ment with the Pitt Mfg. Co. whereby the operation 


of the latter’s plant at Elwood Vity, Pa.,will in future . 
be under their control. Mr. L. H. Martell, who has Water be im Air, 
had fifteen years’ experience in this line of work, will ’ 


remain f this facto hich will be d H 
cumepnen copmager ot tate Sectors, wales wel mee || Anmenie, (°. Ete. 


ee ee —— ——e-... By the anemiee of 

Dn e rloc ng Co. are prepared to 

supply both Fibrous and Metal Packing to meet any 

and all conditions existing at the present time and F I B R Oo U s PAC K I N C ~ 

are secure in their ition as the largest manufac- 210 SECOND AVENUE 
J 


turers and distributers of Packing in the world. 
PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Steel Storage and = | Jon W. Masury& Son 


Elevator Construction Co. Paints and 


BUFFALO, N. Y. V e 
arnish 
Builders of Fire-Proof non 


Grain Elevators. New York Chicago 


JAMBS THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIBS, Vice-Prest. 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Secy. and Treas. 
GEO. DAVIES, Pur. Agt. 


Pneumatic Tools Davies & Thomas Co. 


for all purposes, and all favorites of the skilled Foundry and 

iron worker. One man by the aid of one of : 

these tools can accom- Machine Works 
CATASAUQUA, PA. 


plish as much as 
ten men by old HORN & THOMAS, Gen’! Agents, 
avemeyer Building, 
hand methods. 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 


N. Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1181 






































Send for our gen- 
eral tool and compres- 
sor catalogues. 


Manufactured by 


| Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


if Fisher Building 95 Liberty Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














Best on EARTHS 
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“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver. 








“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver with finger turn on blade. 
be re 


Sn Me 
“Yankee” Spiral Ratchet Screw Driver. 






“Yankee” Automatic Drill with Magazine for Drill Points. 





“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 


our “YANKEE” TOOL BOOK 
TELLS ALL ABOUT THESE AND 
SOME OTHERS, AND IS MAILED 


FREE ON APPLICATION TO— LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, 


“YANKEE” 


TOOLS 





are the newest, cleverestand 
most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 
reasonablea price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of their quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “Yankee” Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere, 
Ask your dealer to see them. 





North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











The Modern Batb-Room. 


Bath-room furnishings are of vital importance 
to the housekeeper—for a well equipped bath- 
room is the hall-mark of respectability. 

If expenses must 
be curtailed in other 

parts of the house, 
j this room, at least, 

Should be as com- 
fortable as the fam- 
ily purse can make 
it. For this purpose 
nothing can com- 
pare with 


“Standard” 














Porcelain Enameled 
SLRS Bath-room Fixtures. 
Their durability and beauty of design make 
them the preferred equipment of all discrim- 
inating householders. 


Standard Sanitary TIfg. Co 
Pittsburg, U.S.A. 

















WATERPROOF. Net the Boys, but the Wall. 


It is covered with SANITAS, the new 
Washable Wall Covering. Applied to the 
wall like ordinary paper. Can be washed 
any time with soap and water. The hand- 
some prints, plain colors and tile effects, 
dull finish or Siazed, with oil colors, make 
it an appropriate covering for kitche 
bath, or any other room. A closet lin 
with SANITAS is moth proof. If your 
Decorator, Dept. Store, Dry Goods or Oil 
Cloth Dealer not keep it, write to us 
and we will send you samples. 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH COMPANY, 
320 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


(a WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 
SS 


READ THE FOLLOWING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Scranton, Pa., on December 14, i90I, 


In reference to 
DECEPTIVE, PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of our 
fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. During the year we 
have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we havealso endeavored to influence 
a more straightforw course by those who have ce ey in the direction indicated. In this 
particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. How- 
ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating 
this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations : 

First —That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
= claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Second—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or ms in the 
courts w o shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name of 
the Ame: ‘an Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifi —TZhatit be <e emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 1s the official monthly maga- 
sine ofthe werican Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements are received. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organ- 

ized labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have 
— victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful 
QERATION fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive 
gata ON Council upon the subject. We av agree with the suggestions offered 

4S ae as a remedy and recommend their adoption. Asan additional means to this end 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that the American 
8 Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication of 


Y any kind. » 
\a. + ort Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, Decembes 
R14 1901. 


»/ \ we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in each 
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PAROID ROOFING 


‘The Roofing of Quaiity” 





Adapted for all kinds of buildings and insures the 
best and most permanent results. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, MAKERS, 
Established (817, 
EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON 
Canadian Factory and Office, Hamilton, Ont. 


edie 


Pittsburgh White Metal Co. 


1739 LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
160 LEROY ST., - NEW YORK, 


BABBITT AND ANTI-FRICTION METALS. 
ELECTROTYPE, STEREOTYPE, 
LINOTYPE. 


BEST METALS KNOWN 


PRICES CONSISTENT WITH QUALITY AND 
-».. MARKET 


ANY 














HOTEL SOMERSET, 


COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FRANK C. HALL, Manager. 








T. W. GARDINER Hi. K. GARDINER a. L. WOOD 


Compliments 


THOMAS W. GARDINER 


LAST 
MAKER 








2 Box Place, LYNN, MASS. 


Boston Office : 
134 Lincoln Street. 














